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Get set for 


To LIGHT your way to that dark attic, use 
your flashlight! To find your tackle without 
fumbling, use your flashlight! Take your 
Eveready on your fishing trip. You'll find it 
as useful as rod and reel. Eveready Flash- 
lights lay a path of daylight where you may 
step with assurance. Bright, white light that 
can’t be put out by wind or rain. Improved 
models meet every need for light—indoors 
and out. There is a type of Eveready Flash- 
light for every purpose and purse. 


The type illustrated is No. 2671, the Eveready 2-cell Focus- 
ing Spotlight with the 200-foot range. %Handsome, ribbon 
black-metal case. Safety-lock switch, proof against acci- 
dental lighting. Octagonal, non-rolling lens-ring. 
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Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve all. makes, of flashlights. 
They insure brighter light and longer battery life. Keep an 
extra set on hand. Especially .designed Eveready-Mazda 
bulbs, the bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise last longer. 
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tomorrow—use your flashlight! 


Reload your flashlights and keep them on 
the job with fresh, strong Eveready Unit Cells. 
If you haven’t a flashlight, see the nearest 
Eveready dealer at once. Buy the improved 
Evereadys from sporting goods, electrical, hard- 
ware and marine supply dealers, drug stores, 
general stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Iwnc. 
New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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they last longer 
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A band of mule deer going over a foothill. 





The presence of game enhances the ODeauty and value of any country 


A band of mule deer going over a foothill. 
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The Lesson in Casting 


From a Paper Read at the Annual Dinner of the New York Anglers’ Club 


N response to a request of my dear 
| friend Mr. Tobias Wright and of 
Mr. Howard Hadden, to hold my- 
self in readiness, if the spirit so moved, 
to contribute a modicum of entertain- 
ment to this occasion, I am going to 
present from a psychic novel of my 
creation a scene that will interest you 
as anglers. It is entitled “The Lesson 
in Casting.” The characters are Doc- 
tor Van Alstyne, an accomplished fly- 
fisher, and his pupil, Magnhild Wetter- 
strand, a daughter of Sweden. 

“T have a wish, Dr. Van Alstyne,” 
said Magnhild, “to angle in one of your 
streams, but I never have caught a 
trout and know nothing about fish- 
ing.” 

“Your desire is easily gratified. No 
time more fitting than the present. We 
shall not have to walk far. Wait till 
I get my rod and I’ll soon show you a 
beauty in vermillion sprinkle, and teach 
you how to deceive the quick-eyed trout. 

For a half-mile, pupil and preceptor 
trudged under pines and spruce by the 
brookside, not stopping to try the fish 
they saw zig-zagging up the rapids, 
until they emerged from the forest on 
a meadow where the brook deepened 
and broadened into frequent pools 
shaded by clumps of alder. The doctor 
jointed his rod, and looped on his line 
a cast of two small and sombre flies, 
for it was almost high noon, and 
dropped them deftly on the dark sur- 
face of the first pool. A splash, a 
twist of the wrist, a rush of steel-struck 
fish—all in one instant—and Magnhild 
beheld for the first time a struggle in 
which human intellect and angling skill 
were pitted against the self-saving in- 
stinets, and possible the experience, of 
the wariest and most beautiful charr 
of our eastern waters. 


ORTUNATELY for the angler, 
there was room in the splay pool 
for him to check with his flexible 
three ounce Leonard, the mad rushes 
of the half-pound square-tail, which he 
adroitly stood off from the bank and 


By DR. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS 


headed away from a bunch of roots at 
the foot of the plash with the elastic 
spring of the rod. All these movements 
Magnhild watched with absorbing in- 
terest, and was delighted to be made a 
party to the capture. The doctor said: 


Dr. John D. Quackenbos 


“Take my landing net, Miss Wetter- 
strand, it is lying back of you on the 
grass, and as I draw the fish toward 
you—see! he is already tired out and 
floating on his side—slip the net under 
him and lift him out of the water.” 


A MORE elated girl it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine than was Magn- 
hild, as she obeyed the doctor’s direc- 
tions and disengaged the beguiling fly 
from the mouth of the graceful fish, 
which she laid on the grass amid a 


tuft of ferns. She felt the genuine 
thrill of the wild. She heard the siren 
voice of the woods that calls to the in- 
most soul. She quivered with gentle 
excitement; and from her lips sponta- 
neously burst the pent emotions in 
words that had reached the stress 
rhythmical: 
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See there, among the ferns he lies, 
A roseate blaze in green, 
What brush may paint, what pen de- 
scribe 
That symmetry and sheen? 


And as his glorious colors fade, 
Deep thoughts crowd rathe and rife— 
The music of the lapsing stream 
Whispers the tale of life. 


“* HY, Miss Wetherstrand, how 

your thoughts tend to move in 
rhythmic numbers! You said you did 
not know anything about fishing. Let 
me tell you, few know it as you do, 
for you apprehend the spiritual inter- 
pretation. Angling is indeed a school 
of virtues, in which men learn lessons 
of wisdom, forbearance, and love—love 
for the lower forms of animal life, love 
for their fellow-creatures, and love for 
the God of Nature.” 

“A school of virtues! -- How lovely. 
Will you not enroll me as a pupil in 
that school? And oh! Doctor, I must 
get busy. Let me catch a trout. Show 
me how to send those flies through the 
air and have them alight so softly on 
the water.” 

“Catch a trout you shall, and I will 
teach you how to cast; and as this is 
your first lesson in angling, let me be- 
gin by telling you the fish we have just 
caught is not a trout at all, but a charr, 
which word is the Gaelic for blood- 
colored, and thus appropriately de- 
scribes the rosy charms of fontinalis 
as scientists designate him. Charrs 
are distinguished from trout not only by 
their gaudy red or orange coloration, 
especially at the nuptial season, but 


also by the absence of teeth in the 


front part of the roof of the mouth. 


“"T’ROUT have a single or double row 

of teeth there. If you will put 
your finger into the mouth of our cap- 
tive, you will see at once to what family 
he belongs. Note, too, that this fish has 
a square tail, vermilion spots with hlue 
heles round them, the only charr so 
marked, and a peculiar mottled or 
marbled back.” 
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“How interesting. You must have 
been a close observer, Doctor, of the 
habits and peculiarities of fishes. What 
did you mean by speaking of the in- 
tensification of colors at the nuptial 
season? Do fish mate like birds and 
put on their best apparel at the pair- 
ing time?” 

“They certainly do. The upper 
waters of the streams are the scenes of 
their autumnal loves. To the gravelly 
shallows at the very sources, the mated 
fish shape their bridal tours, which be- 
gin in September and culminate in the 
construction of nests in the gravel by 
the prospective mother trout, and the 
deposit and fertilization 
of eggs in the nests.” 

“Have you ever wit- 
nessed all this? 

“Yes, many a time.” 

“And do you mean to 
tell me that fish have 
their loves?” 

“Indeed they have, 
and they love exclusively. 

The brook trout is a 

passionate lover and wooer. Clad in 
lustred wedding garment, he flashes his 
painted sides before his more plainly 
attired bride, in frequent journeys to 
and from the hymeneal bed he has pre- 
pared to coax her to it with him.” 

“So the male fish attracts his mate 
through a Joseph’s coat?” 


ys the resplendent tinting of the 
sides renders this charr, with its 
large expressive eyes and intelligent 
head, the peer in beauty of any fish in 
the world. Do you wonder, when man 
so regards him, that his demure little 
mate is far from indifferent to his gor- 
geous bloom?” 

“From what I could see of the trout 
that loitered in the swift water as we 
followed the brook through the woods, 
they were less brilliantly colored. Am 
I right?” 

“You are, and very observant. In 
pure sunlit brook water, the coloration 
is vivid; under dark banks and in the 
< shade of the forest, it is dead lustre or 
even black. In twenty minutes, through 
an automatic command of the nervous 
supply, a trout can completely change 
its hue from gay to grave, or the re- 
verse, and thus render itself inconspicu- 
ous in any color environment. But he 
can not at will marble his fins and back 
with vermiculations and punctulate his 
ocellated skin with spots of fire in lilac 
frame to engage the eye and rivet the 
affections of his paramour.” 

And the doctor picked up the beauti- 
ful figure that lay on the grass, dis- 
posed it tenderly in his.stretched-out 
palm, and gazed at it with the affec- 
tion of a thorough-paced sportsman. 
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“No Michael Angelo was He, Miss 
Wetterstrand, who fashioned the temple 
of this exquisite fish-form, made per- 
fect through millennia of differentia- 
tion in the evolutionary ‘process, for 
the delectation of man. 


“T HAVE followed his forebears clear 
back into geological ages. God be 
praised that he had the good sense to 
abandon in the course of his evolution 
the deep waters where we should never 
known him, and give his life to the 
riffles that chatter through the enameled 
champaign and to the stately flow of 
the silent river under the shadows of 
the soundless forest. But 
we are losing time. Let 
us get to our first lesson 
in fly-casting. The pool 
we have just disturbed 
and frightened the fish 
away from will be just 
the place for you to be- 

gin.” 
“Don’t laugh at me, 
doctor, for I know I shall 
be awkward and make some mistakes. 
I have often heard that casting the 
artificial fly is the most scientific form 
of angling. It looked easy when I saw 

you do it.” 

“T think I can make it easy for you. 
Now let me give you the first princi- 
ples: Casting the fly involves a back- 
ward followed by a foreward motion of 
the rod, controlled entirely by the wrist. 
Recall what you saw me do. I grasped 
the handpiece of the rod firmly with 
the fingers of my right hand, extending 
my thumb along the upper part of the 
rod and allowing the line from the reel, 
below and behind my hand, to pass be- 
tween the rod and my forefinger, so 
that I could control it by pressure. 


The essentia’ _pemneiple pt fly-cast- 
ing consists in allowing time enough for 
the line in the back cast to straighten 
out before a forward impulse is given 
to the rod. The motion required is a 
wrist-motion and must be deliberate 
and not jerky. 

“Now take my rod and grasp it as 
I show you. I will knot two handker- 
chiefs together and bind your upper 
arm to your body, so you can use only 
your forearm and wrist in the proce- 
dure. Now try with a short line, 
whipped gradually out by a succession 
of casts. That’s right. There you go, 
as all beginners do, trying to recover 
your back line too quickly. Stop a 
minute till I untangle it.” 

“Oh! dear, I knew I couldn’t do it.” 

“Yes, ‘you can do it. Be a little less 
impetuous, a little slower and more de- 
liberate.” 

This time, Magnhild succeeded in 
sending the flies into the water with a 
vicious splash; but after several trials, 


they fell more gently at a distance of 
twenty feet;.and in response to the doc- 
tor’s coaching;~She kept them moving 
in simulation of the struggles of a liv- 
ing insect. , 

“You are doing admirably, Miss Wet- 
terstrand, try that cast again, and be 
careful before making your back cast, 
not to draw your flies over the water 
so far toward you that the power to 
strike a rising fish is lost. This is im- 
portant. There, you are doing all right. 
Practice will make you perfect in this 
part of the technic. 

“Ah! impatient again. You whisk 
your flies out too quick. Keep them on 
the water a moment, and in motion. 
This way, and the doctor placed his 
broad hand over Magnhild’s, and so reg- 
ulated the duration of the several peri- 
ods in her casts. 

“Give the trout a chance to see and 
make a dash for the flies. Remember, 
there are no fish in the air. Pardon 
the sarcasm, but so many enthusiastic 
beginners forget this and exhaust their 
energies in whipping the atmosphere. 

Wo force is required, it is just a gentle 
wrist motion, and I have tied up your 
arm so you can’t go through a sabre 
drill with a bamboo rod. The fish are 
not in the air—axiom No. 2. You are 
not fishing for birds.” 

“TI never heard of catching a bird on 
a fish line. You are giving me the 
gleek.” 


*““\]JOT it. Birds have been uninten- 
tionally caught by anglers other 
than I. Swallows will occasionally dive 
for a good imitation on a long back cast, 
pick it up, and usually spit it out in- 
stanter; but sometimes they are hooked, 
and a painful experience follows both 
for bird and fisher. Only last spring, 
while trolling in Lake-George, I played 
a sea-gull in the clouds. ~ The bird had 
swooped down on the white fish I was 
using for bait, and hooked itself fast 
in the gang 300 feet behind the boat.” 
“That sounds like a fish story; what 
became of your gull?” 

“Why, as he couldn’t get loose, I had 
to reel him in and disengage him. I 
shall never forget the astonished ex- 
pression in his eyes, when I gave him 
his liberty. He looked as if he ex- 
pected to be tapped on the head and 
mounted by a taxidermist as a trophy.” 

“But, Doctor, let me ask you a ques- 
tion. This fly fishing is all right in the 
open where the stream is wide and 
there are no trees. But in making our 
way to this meadow, we passed along 
parts of the brook where it would have 
been impossible to cast a fly. Is there 
no other way of taking the trout than 
this?” 

here is, and I hold that it is_not 
unsportsmanlike,, An angler, you know, 
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must be a true sportsman. He takes 
fish in a chivalrous manner, never for 
the mere pleasure of killing. He is al- 
ways humane, courteous, unselfish, 
magnanimous. You are guessing it— 


he must be a gentleman in the true 
sense of the word. Our wild mountain 
streams and the tiny brooks that trickle 
through our New England pastures 
compel bait fishing, and that kind of 
angling not unfrequently implies as 
great adroitness as casting the fly. 


“THE object is to outwit the trout; 

and he who floats a living insect 
impaled on a diminutive hook down a 
plunging stream on a piece of bark, 
and many yards below where he stands, 
twitches off the fluttering bait into the 
current to strike the fancy of a vigi- 
lant fish he has long cast for in vain— 
that man has no more reason for self- 
reproach than he who, under other cir- 
cumstances that permit, deceives a 
dimpling charr with a counterfeited 
fig” 

“T believe, Doctor, you are teaching 
me more in one lesson than I could 
learn by myself in six months.” 

“You have guessed aright. Self-in- 
struction here is tedious and discourag- 
ing, and many tyros give it all up. It 
is very much like trying to make one’s 
self a billiard player without the help 
of book or coach.” 

“T am sure I have a most experienced 
coach.” 

“Come along then; I am going to 
have you catch a trout in that wide 
stretch of water just above us. A little 
spring, icy cold, feeds the brook there, 
and two or three large 
fish are usually fan- 
ning their fins where 
it boils up through the 
sand. It is nicely pro- 
tected, too, by a fringe 
of bushes, over which 
you can comfortably 
cast without being 
seen by the trout. 

Note well, if they 
should see you first 
you would never see 
them at this visit. 
Now, try to repeat 
that last cast, stand- 
ing behind the alders. 
There you go, splash! 
did you see him jump? 
But you’ve missed 
him. Back with your 
line. Take time to let 
it straighten out be- 
hind you. Don’t get 
excited. There’s no 
hurry. You will not 
think me uncharitable 
or peremptory if I 


place my hand over yours to guide you; 
and speak quickly and sharply. Now 
that’s a perfect cast. I could not have 
done better myself. He’s after it again. 
See him cuff the fly with his broad tail 
to cripple it as he supposes, before he 
bolts it. Strike quick! He has the 


stretcher-fly in his mouth. By Jove! ‘i 


You’ve got him. Now be careful. Res 
your line in a little, and never take 
your eye off the fish. Hold on! Don’t 
whirl the rod backward over your 
shoulder. If you do, your fish is a 
goner. Step back, throw your tip for- 
ward—so fashion—and keep him un- 
der the bend of the rod. See how that 
holds the tiny hook tight in his jaw. 
The other way would have given him 
slack, and he would have taken ad- 
vantage of it to shake the hook out of 
his mouth. Stand back now a few steps 
more, and so lengthen the distance be- 
tween your arm and the trout. Get 
into the open meadow, away from the 
bushes, where you can manage him bet- 
ter, for it doesn’t matter now whether 
he sees you or not. Good! You see 
the point, don’t you? You are keep- 
ing a tight line on him, and the little 
rod springs back to meet his every ef- 
fort to escape. Look sharp, he is go- 
ing to make a rush now for that brush 
across the pool. 


" OU must turn him by presenting 

the butt of the rod—this way 
(the doctor illustrates)—doing just 
what I told you not to do a few mo- 
ments ago, but the action of the trout 
is different. In this case, he is going 
away from you and must be checked. 
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The home of Fontinalis 


In the other case, the rod was over 
your shoulder with a long slack line 
out, so you were powerless. Your fish 
has turned and you have saved him, 
Miss Wettersrand.” 


“ED UT I haven’t got him yet,” cried 

Magnhild, reeling in her line and 
guiding her fish toward the center of 
the pool. “What’s he doing now?” 

“He’s gone into the deep water to 
sulk, as we call it, and think it over. 
Twitch him a little, that will stir him 
up.” 

“It does, Doctor. Oh! what a won- 
derful leap, see him in the air shaking 
the drops of water from his sparkling 
sides. And now he is running for the 
outlet of the pool. What shall I do?” 

“Give him the butt again; that will 
snub him and bring him back into the 
still water. Well done! But let me 
tell you one thing. When that fish 
jumped out of the water, he took you 
unawares. I hadn’t prepared you for 
that maneuver. The withy rod saved 
the day, for it sprang back and kept 
the fly firmly fixed in the trout’s mouth. 
His game was to shake it out.” 

“Will he jump again?” 

“T think not, for he is perceptibly tir- 
ing and shows an inclination to turn 
on his side. And yet I don’t know. 
You might reel in a little and see if he 
is willing to come toward the bank 
where I can reach him with the net.” 

“Yes, he seems to be coming along, 
get your net ready.” 

“Not too hasty in conclusions. You 
may be deceiving yourself, Miss Wet- 
terstrand. He seems to me to be cun- 

ningly recovering his 
wind, and the grand 
coup may be still in 
reserve. Be very cau- 
tious, take your hands 
off the reel handle so 
he can have all the 
line needed, if he 
makes another run, at 
the final start—there 
he goes!” 

The trout flung him- 
self into the air again 
and again as_ he 
forged toward the 
upper end of the pool 
with a strength that 
surprised the fair 
angler; but she stood 
her ground skillfully 
as the doctor coached 
her, and turned her 
fish back into the deep 
water where, broken 
in spirit, he gave up 
the fight and was eas- 
ily drawn toward the 
landing net. 
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The impromptu back-lot range and.... 


Back Lot Target Shooting 


How to Rig Up a Range of Your Own and Thereby Enjoy the 
Benefits of Regular Practice 


HAT anyone actually needs 

for an enjoyable outdoor 

range is a hill or dirt bank 
for a backstop, from 50 to 200 yards 
of ground that can be shot over, a 
place to shoot from in comfort, and 
some kind of a target-holding arrange- 
ment that is reasonably substantial, 
cheap, and easy to construct. If it 
contains nothing of possible interest 
or value to neighborhood boys—so 
much the better—for then it is much 
more likely to remain there for the 
succeeding shooting days. 

A target frame need not be a heavy, 
expensive, or especially substantial 
arrangement. A light wooden skeleton 
of the proper width to hold the stand- 
ard targets for the distance shot over 
and which is of sufficient length to 
hold a number of targets, such as four 
to six at a set-up is all that is neces- 
sary. Frames of this type made of 
pine strips 14% to 2 inches wide and 
% inch thick, are used at all of our 
large small-bore target matches and 
they answer the purpose admirably. 
A pair of two by fours driven solidly 
in the ground the proper distance 
apart to project about four feet, sup- 
ply the uprights.. Heavy wire nails 
are driven deep enough into the faces 
of the two by fours to act as hooks. 
The frames are hung on these nails 
and are taken off in an instant as 
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soon as convenient after the targets 
are shot on. 

A frame containing new targets is 
then substituted or the old one is re- 
filled with unused targets, and the 
shooting continues. A space, of three 
or four feet should always be allowed 
between targets and the backstop dirt 
bank when shooting .22s, and if pos- 
sible twice this clearance when firing 
a high power, to avoid blowing hard 
clods of dirt, little stones, bits of rock 
or sticks, back through the targets. 
A Springfield bullet when fired into 
a dirt bank will throw back a shower 
of particles that makes a _ pattern 
through the rear of a paper target 
that looks as if it were made by a 
burst of shrapnel. It blows it full of 
holes if the target paper is close 
enough. 


AILROAD ties, logs, or old sills 

make a good front facing for a 
backstop because the use of a soft 
wooden surface eliminates most of the 
blowbacks or ricochets but the one ex- 
ception is where a bullet strikes a for- 
gotten spike and throws a metal splash 
or when the ties are set up so that a 
bullet may enter an interstice and cuts 
on through the earth of a built-up 
backstop. When it does this it may 
cause damage. Any rifleman must 
also take account of the cumulative or 


wearing-away effect of concentrated 
rifle fire. 


HE bullets dig a tunnel that ad- 

vances with wear and which may 
in time be extended through ten feet 
or more of wood, earth, and stone. I 
have seen solid hickory and locust 
trees two feet thick cut off and mowed 
down back of rifle butts by the cumula- 
tive effect of prolonged shooting. The 
bullets gradually chew out a place a 
foot or more in cross section, the area 
shot out depending upon the range, 
the type of bullets used, and the con- 
centration of fire. 

When a butt is built up it should 
always be examined periodically and 
tamped down on top, to see that it re- 
mains a practically solid obstruction 
and not merely a _ tunneled bank. 
When shooting into a hillside it is 
merely necessary to see that the angle 
of contact is sufficient to insure the 
certain penetration of the earth and 
that surface stone is not present in 
sufficient quantity to prove dangerous 
by causing bullets to splash back on 
the butts. Sand is the best disinte- 
grator there is; clay is good; and soft, 
leafy loam is about the worst. 

The firing point should always be 
built up a little if possible so that 
grass, weeds, briars, and underbrush 
need not be cut down so frequently to 
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allow firing from the prone or sitting 
or kneeling positions. The constant 
cutting off of 100 or 200 yards of rifle 
range is no mean task especially in 
hot weather when most outdoor shoot- 
ing is done. 


RIARS or weeds and some forms 
of field grass will sometimes grow 
nearly a foot in a week and it is dis- 


concerting to make a pilgrimage out 
to one’s private range and find it 
grown up so badly that it would take 
nearly an afternoon’s work with a 
scythe to make the range usable. 

Accurate rifle shooting is impossi- 
ble, or at the best, highly improbable 
after a couple of hours strenuous 
physical exertion. Consequently any 
shooter will discover that if his prac- 
tice range is laid out so that he can 
shoot across a hollow or depression 
in the ground, a plowed field, or a 
stony hillside, or if his firing point is 
arranged on an earth embankment 
two to four feet high, it will save him 
a tremendous amount of annoyance 
and labor in clearing away obstruc- 
tions from in front of his rifle muzzle 
or spotting telescope. Even a couple 
of stalks of timothy or wheat, if moved 
back and forth across the range by 
the wind, are a troublesome nuisance, 
and may easily be the means of caus- 
ing wild shots or misses. The only 
objection to a range across a hollow 
is that air currents sweep up and 
down the depression and such disturb- 
ances are not always observable at the 
firing point or at the target. 

It is a great deal easier, however, 
to stick up a wind flag than to bear 
down hard on the handle of a scythe. 

The average shooter must depend 
on his own efforts for his target shoot- 
ing. He lacks the assistance of a de- 


the well-appointed professional course 


tail of marines or a troop of boy 
scouts to man the pits. And his pock- 
etbook is not always so generously 
filled that he can afford to hire some- 
one to mark his targets for him. 
Therefore some method must be used 
that will enable the shooter to locate 
each bullet hole as soon as he fires, 
to do it without changing his position 
on the firing line, and to do it economi- 
cally. 

The answer is the spotting tele- 
scope. This glass, a collapsible ’scope 
about a foot and a half long when ex- 
tended, is set up on a little collapsible 
sawbuck stand beside the shooter. A 
glance through it shows at once the 
location of each bullet hole. If the 
targets are put up so that the light 
is allowed to shine through the target 
from the rear this problem is much 
simpler of solution and a high pow- 
ered or fairly expensive glass is not 
so necessary. 

The distance at which bullet holes 
may be seen depends upon existing 
conditions, among which are the angle 
front or rear at which the light 
shines on the target; whether’ the 
bullet strikes on the white or black 
portion of the paper, the presence or 
lack of it, of mirage, the caliber of the 
bullet, the clearness of the atmosphere, 
the contrast beween target and back- 
ground and the time of day. 


HE average spotting telescope will 

show .22 caliber bullet holes at 
50 yards almost any time and at 100 
yards about half of the time. They 
can be seen at 200 yards under espe- 
cially favorable light conditions. A 
good glass will show .22 bullet holes 
up to 100 yards most of the time and 
at 200 yards more than than half the 
time. When the glass falls down is 


when the mirage is very heavy, when 
it is exceptionally dark in late evening 
or when it is raining hard. Thirty 
caliber or larger holes should be seen 
up to 200 yards and they may be seen 
up to 500 yards under most excep- 
tional conditions and with a very fine 
glass. 


HE importance and value of the 

spotting telescope is well known 
to several thousand target riflemen 
but it is not known to several million 
hunters who use rifles, many of whom 
do a surprising amount of unofficial 
target shooting at home-made targets 
or at stones, clods of dirt or blocks 
of wood. 

The real value of target work with 
rifled firearms is not, as many sup- 
pose, in making occasional good scores, 
but in the familiarity with firearms 
which one acquires and in the real 
pleasure which comes with more accu- 
rate and consequently more successful 
shooting. 

The most enjoyable form of semi- 
target shooting may not be at proper 
targets at all. I enjoy hitting, or try- 
ing to hit, stones and other objects 
set up several hundred yards away 
against a safe hill or mountain as 
much or more than any other form of 
shooting I do. This is the logical prac- 
tice with a hunting rifle, most of it 
is offhand, and it gives not only a mas- 
tery of the rifle but a thoroughly prac- 
tical knowledge of the trajectory over 
hunting ranges, of the cartridge one 
is using, and of the sight settings re- 
quired to make a hit under different 
conditions. 

After a hunter has once convinced 
himself of the ranges at which he is 
likely to hit an object of a given size 

(Continued on page 247) 
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The Black Clan 


What Is the Status of the Crow? Numbers Spell Danger, and Control 
Rather Than Extermination Is the Keynote of Sound Conservation 


BUSED, anathematized, estranged 
with the world, the common crow 
dips an arrogant black wing-tip 

to the landscape and drops a harsh 
challenge to unsuspecting ears. The 
black figure is a world bird, throwing 
a sable shadow over every continent 
with the exception of South America. 
He knows intimately the men of the 
five races from the boreal open places 
to the dusky jungles of the steaming 
tropics. He is a well-known citizen 
whose morals are lax. He is one you 
can not overlook nor ignore, this cor- 
vine individual—he is the crow. 

Like Banquo’s ghost, he will not 
down. Prosecution makes the bird 
wary, and under relentless pursuit he 
grows more subtle as does the coyote 
or any wild thing. Warfare means a 
spreading of geographical distribution. 
He knows man, all his idiosyncrasies, 
and thrives on such knowledge. And 
man knows the black bird, knows him 
from long association and costly ex- 
perience, and at this point the acquaint- 
ance ends for he does not understand 
his wily characteristics. The friend- 
ship is merely an acquaintance, a nod- 
ding affair colored somewhat profanely. 
There is no intimacy, no confidence. 

The crow is not a bad fellow to 
know. He has been over-painted with 
sombre colors, over-drawn with lurid 
legend. \It is a familiar bit of in- 
formation a little condemnation may 
hurt the best of men, the finest of 
things. He is not as black as his 
feathers. He may not have the purity 
of the dove nor the confidence of the 
robin singing at sundown nor the aes- 
thetic soul of the thrush who spills 
earthward a cataract of pure song, 
but he does own and enjoy a number of 
beneficial traits beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man. 


peace a Northern landscape with- 
out a flock of these birds swinging 
heavily toward some grove of dark 


pines. It is unthinkable—earth would 
seem lifeless. One of the pictures of 
adolescence would be missing from life’s 
gallery. One might as well forget the 
somnolent millpond, the wet lands, the 
line of gnarled oaks and graceful elms 
standing along the sandy country road. 
The crow is a part of it like the smell 
of apple blossoms and the “tinkle-tonk- 
tonk” of cow-bells behind a willow en- 
tanglement. 
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By EDWIN C. HOBSON 


From the topmost limb of a pine tree, the 

black rascal caws his defiance to the world, 

Singly, he’s a coward, in numbers, a bully 
of the first order 


Think of winter landscape with its 
leafless trees and blanket of snow. It 
is a wild scene, even austere and heroic. 
Earth is silent under a splendor of 
Arctic beauty. Lines replace leaves, the 
sheen of white replaces the green lustre 
of summer, and shadows are like living 
things. 


RACKS mark the snow, trails of 
furtive passers, but no life in move- 
ment greets searching eyes. Suddenly 
a single, lonely, raucous “Caw!” shat- 
ters the lethal stillness, and then a 
straggling flock of sable birds wing 
silently over the hill and swing like dark 
shadows down the snowy levels to the 
lines of corn shocks in the bottom lands. 
With a single note, a velvet flap-flap of 
wings, the crow makes earth inhabited 
once more. 

Beyond the pavement’s end where be- 
gins the lure of open country clear into 
the blue distance, where meet earth’s 
far hills and inconstant skies, the crow 
shares with the audacious blue jay the 
honor of greeting the wayfarer. It 
may be just a melancholy note of alarm, 
perhaps the coarse outcry of a number 
of evil-appearing birds, but they strike 
a responsive chord in the ears of the 
listener and a strange instinct awakens. 
It is the voice of the wild, all-alluring, 
adventurous. The bark of the squir- 
rel, the sudden snap of dry limbs as a 
white-tailed deer bursts from its covert, 
the rising of trout in the placid black 
waters of a still moon-lit night—these 
sounds are old echoes. They are in- 
delible as tradition. They keep alive 
the primal beginnings, the primitive. 
Out of such as these comes man’s love 
for nature, beauty of scene, the wild 
things. The voice of the crow intro- 
duces him to the open places. 


N a fallacious ecstasy poets have 
written for unnumbered years of 
black skulking birds, and their efforts 
have not been true pictures nor com- 
plementary to their birdish characters. 
To them they appear a sinister figure 
symbolic of all that is sombre and evil. 
The color of black seems a shroud. They 
places these birds as haunting gloomy, 
romantic scenes, where skies are ever 
gray and brooding, and mortal shapes 
stalk like sickly ghosts. From hoary 
myth and fable to the prose and poetry 
of the mad moderns it has been so and 
undoubtedly shall ever be. Poets, fab- 





ulists, romancers—it matters not man’s 
literary stuff, the crow must be painted 
as black as his feathers. Be he jack- 
daw or rook, raven or chough, or just 
plain crow, the bird must suffer for the 
ignorance of man. We who know the 


crow in the fields and woods of his 
habitat may read and smile, for poets 
are inconstant as an April day and 
fickle as a girl on a blue June night. 


N going to nature, to her magic and 

mystery, I look for the picturesque, 
the quality that makes the landscape 
have an eternal appeal. Wild things 
produce this, life in its haunt or abroad 
on unexplainable quest. It may be a 
red-tailed hawk, a sun-drenched mar- 
mot, a black snake stretched along the 
branches of a blueberry bush, a turtle 
or a frog or an insect, and of all the 
wild life in its multiple forms none 
can compare with the crow in enhanc- 
ing a scene and make it stick in mem- 
ory. The crow receives this honor on 
account of being a wide-ranging bird 
who quests every location to fill an in- 
satiable stomach. He is a forager of 
note, liable to be found in the barnyard 
or the corn field, strutting the country 
road or on the river bars or the vistas 
of green meadows, the pond hidden in 
the granite hills, the depths of the dark- 
est woodlot. Locality means nothing to 
strong wings. Many of these situa- 
tions are often barren of life at the 
time of visitations, and a glimpse of 
sable birds provides the stimulus one 
is ever looking for. 


T takes strategy and relentless pa- 

tience to become acquainted with the 
black clan. The observer may use a 
wolverine cunning plus an Indian-like 
stealthiness in attempting to approach 
to see what a noisy argument is about, 
and an hour’s hard work only results 
in ridiculous failure. An alert and 
beady-eyed lookout rasps a call of 
warning. There is a clamor of crow- 
ish cries, a thunder of flapping wings, 
and a loose, curiously frightened flock 
rises from the grass or bursts from the 
leafage of the trees. They sweep over 
the fence-marked farmlands and vanish 
beyond the ragged trees. Steal under 
the pine-tree roost some morning be- 
fore daybreak, and when discovery is 
made there is an intruder below, bed- 
lam breaks loose and every bird seeks 
noisy flight like an army retreating in 
panic-stricken disorder. Catch a crow 
unaware, in a big field or in a lonely 
tree, and he acts the culprit. He twists 
and fidgets nervously, stretches in a 
comical manner, cocks a sardonic head 
and bats a cold beady eye, endeavors 
to make out he cares not for the world 
nor men, but a thousand years of prose- 
cution wells forth and overwhelms him 


and he seeks suddenly, in fast time, in 
a ludicrous get-away, the haven and 
refuge speed can give. 

Abroad in the heaving and sweep of 
landscape he may be outrageously 
wicked in his adventurous spirit, may 
own all the vices and virtues imagin- 
able, but at home about the nest he is 
the model bird. At the roost in the 
pines he struts the straight and nar- 
row path of convention, is a perfect 
family bird, a good provider as they say 
in New England, and once mated he 
is fettered for life. He holds strong 
affection for his mate. Their union is 
close and binding, and should one bird 
be swept to death from some cause the 
remaining partner will grieve in true 
fashion, and in some cases the lonely 
bird has been known to return to the 
scene to mourn in a noticeable manner. 


H® may be feared, hated and con- 
demned beyond the confines of the 
nest, the roost, but at home the crow 
must receive credit, however small and 
chary. He greatly resembles the gentle- 
men adventurers of the old heroic days. 
Under the eyes of his light o’ love he 
has the saintly qualities of a Black 
Robe, but abroad in the miles of earth 
and the song of the enchanting winds 
he has all the vices of the most bloody 
of buccaneers. 

When the young crow becomes heart- 

sick and yearns for a mate, the court- 
ing is a serious affair. He uses cave- 
man tactics and roughs his lady love in 
royal style. There is nothing of a 
tender sentiment present, just a rowdy 
spirit one might expect from a creature 
who leads a wild vagabond existence. 
He rushes at her, mauling and pecking 
and uttering loud cries 
until the watcher hid- 
den down on the ground 
imagines it a quarrel 
instead of a proposal. 
He hisses and blows, 
struts and _ parades, 
sprawls over her and 
pushes her off the limb. 
It is comedy. 

Occasional she _ re- 
sists, and this seems to please him and 
he proceeds to rough-house her up and 
along the entire tree. Finally she be- 
comes so cowed or frightened or fairly 
forced to accept his advances and says 
the lucky word in crow language, that 
all his wild and boisterous ardor cools 
and he assumes the humility of a love- 
sick swain. The devil changes to the 
saint, anger turns to tenderness, and 
there on the limb, side by side, he sings 
his love song. This vocal entertain- 
ment will never rock the world nor 
pause: the passage of traffic, rather it 
makes the watcher yearn for a gun to 
put the bird out of misery. The suc- 


tion of an old, dry, wooden pump is 
melody compared to his throated ut- 
terances. 


a anN T, all attention, the lady bird 
listens as though her ears caught 
limpid strains of aeolian sweetness. 
Beak drawn down to his breast he 
sings, lowly, bravely, happy. The black 
rascal is Punch, Puck, a sable faun. 
This is the bird who stands before 
the bar of public opinion. Communities 
split wide open as to the subject of the 
crow and man, and talk becomes as 
wildly exciting as a political meeting 
in the little red school house. No two 
men agree—one argues he has more 
good points than bad, the other swears 
by all the holies and forty years of 
farming granite hills the bird is sired 
in Hades. Superstition runs amuck. 
Myth is rampant. Tradition juts its 
hydra-head in every complaint. If a 
bird is half bad, he is wholly bad— 
that is the verdict of the farmlands. 
Scientific knowledge furnishes the 
fact he enjoys beneficial habits, but 
popular opinion fanned with the fires 
of ignorance makes a hard nut to crack. 
Fact and utter fancy are strange bed- 
fellows. Compared to it the Gordian 
knot was an easy matter. When a bird 
is misunderstood, misinterpreted, mis- 
represented, it is a difficult thing to en- 
deavor to paint him in angelic colors. 


ERE he arrayed in white instead 
of jet feathers it would not be so 
much of a problem. As it is, black is 
the symbol of something sinister and 
diabolic, and allied with an insatiable 
stomach which rebels at nothing eat- 
able living or dead, it becomes a matter 
where the crow is strip- 
ped of its fig-leaf cov- 
ering and stands just a 
crow with a thousand 
years of good and evil 

in his tradition. 
Naturalists say the 
bird must stand or fall, 
and it depends upon the 
evidence of stomach. 
Judge a bird from what 
he eats and he has had a fair trial. 
Observation in the field leads to deep 
things but eyes have not telescopic 
powers, and an old anger plus news of 
crows in the corn field may mean snap 
judgment based on country-side bias. 
Crows in the patch do not mean crows 
are pulling freshly-planted corn—they 
may be hunting beetles and slugs, but 
a hundred-yard glimpse can not tell. 
Crows raiding the robin nests or shyly 
stealing chickens mean one sure thing 
—the eyes of the farmer and the natur- 
alits can not mistake such episodes. It 
is a matter of eyes—eyes probing the 
contents of the stomach. All tigers 
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are not man-eaters and all crows are 
not guilty of disastrous -raiding. 


HEN-a bird is carnivorous and in- 

sectivorous, the variety and 
amount of food eaten forms a ponder- 
ous list running from weed seed to ripe 
fruit, from ants up to ruffed grouse 
and rabbits and down the scale again 
to carrion. The omnivorous bird be- 
contes an economic problem. He is ac- 
ceptable and yet objectionable, and a 
part of his redeeming features may out- 
weigh the most destructive qualities in 
value to man and his works. 

The crow is a splendid example. His 
eating of enormous amounts of insects 
is a white light in a world of darkness, 
an argument favorable to the bird no 
one can rebel nor resist. The menu for 
the year makes a notable and formid- 
able variety, but one fifth of it is of in- 
sect material and the greater portion 
is of the injurious rather than of the 
beneficial insects. Spring is a gala 
time, a season of feasts and gluttony, 
when the life cycles of the farmland in- 
sect pests are at ebb tide. Young and 
old birds seek the meadows, the open 
grassy hills, the furrows of freshly- 
plowed fields, and a real service is 
rendered the farmer. In crow eyes a 
bug is a bug, be it beetle, grasshopper, 
caterpillar, worm, spider or just or- 
dinary bug. They go down a cavernous 
maw. The young crows are larger 
eaters than the old birds, and so the 
amount of pests eaten must represent 
unestimable quantities. From April to 
November the crows work for the 
farmer when insects abound, but even 
a crow has his frailties and conse- 
quently varies his diet from time to 
time and thus loses all the gratitude 
earned. 

As summer swings up over the au- 
stral hills and spreads over the land- 
scape, the grasshopper season begins 
and the crow holds high jinks with 
these wary wild insects. It makes no 
difference what the species, from the 
little green fiddler to the toughest and 
mightiest violist of the locusts. This 
means something to the farmer. Again 
there are the caterpillars. It takes a 
strong, stomach to stand these hairy 
things, yet crows gorge themselves until 
they have difficulty in leaving the 
ground. Worms of all kinds, fierce- 
looking spiders, evil-smelling and awful- 
appearing bugs, anything in the in- 
sect family that swims, flys, jumps, 
crawls or walks is food for the un- 
biased bird. All he asks is: let him 
alone. 


hes he errs, it is a case of scarcity, not 
one of wilful and deliberate mean- 
ness. The country dweller should not 
overlook this fact. A bird who de- 
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pends upon insects and carrion for a 
little over one-quarter of his year’s sus- 
tenance is entitled to some considera- 
tion. 

It is always best to serve up some- 
thing’s good points before bringing out 
the bad characteristics, and the wily 
crow is no exception to the r There 
is honor even among thieves.\\One who 
has.a shady reputation may own good 
paint Bat, when a crow is on a ram- 
page he is all bad like a gun-man run- 
ning amuck. The predacious activities 
of the crow are not to be compared 


“with those of the hawk and owl. His 


plundering forays are isolated affairs, 
more often depending on the scarcity of 
insects and vegetable foods, and occa- 
sionally the result of pure meanness. 
Sometimes I wonder if it be not just 
for the spirit of rough and buoyant ex- 
citement. Subtle is the crowish soul. 

In numbers there is trouble. An 
over-supply of certain species of wild 
life means a forced variation of forage, 
a compulsory change of habits. Scarc- 
ity compels a biologic idiosyncrasy. 
The generosity of nature in many a mile 
of landscape is ill-fitted to accommodate 
over-population. Natural history is 
plentifully supplied with instances of 
this truth—the lemmings of the tund- 
ras, the bobolinks in the rice fields of 
south Carolina, the ground squirrels of 
the West, the jack rabbits of the semi- 
arid lands, the locust plagues of many 
parts of the worlds, the insects of the 
farmlands. Today the crow is an ex- 
ample of this. He has multiplied until 
his numbers have become immense, sig- 
nificant, a bird phenomena. Numbers 
spell danger. 


HERE are many black scavengers 
coasting the outlands. They are 
forced to an easy living. This plus a 
characteristic inborn and traditional, 
means the crow does not have to be 
pushed very far before he accepts a can- 
nibal-like propensity and indulges in a 
life of crime. In the nesting season of 
insectivorous and seed-eating birds he is 
a menace, a scourge, a plague. He 
ranks among birds as Attila among 
men. He is a phantastic figure of the 
Pit rather than of earth, the beauty 
of landscape, the race of men. 
Economically the farmlands suffer, 
and so do the game covers, the game 
farms, the fish ponds, the roads and 
wood paths, the fields and woods. Agri- 
cultural improvements, the slashing of 
woodlands in reckless cutting, the use- 
less draining of many a useless swamp 
for the enriching of a few promoters, 
the increased numbers of sportsmen 
roaming the dwindling shelters of wild 
life, have worked a change in the habits 
and characteristics’ of wild life—more 
importantly the game and song birds. 


They have been forced to occupy less 
area, and coupled with the depletion in 
numbers the great flocks of sable 
raiders have no difficulty in seeking out 
the nerve centers of the useful bird 
life and practically paralyzing many a 
wonderful bit of landscape. Briefly, 
forcibly, even profanely, there are too 
many crows. 


HE amount of damage done to bird 

life is small and few in number, 
yet this puny percentage in the menu 
of a crow bulks large in a biological 
and agricultural importance. It is a 
noxious trait, and should not be con- 
doned. As crows increase so will they 
work deeper and more destructive in- 
roads among useful life. It is a mat- 
ter of survival with them. When a 
member of the great wild life family 
reaches such a point, then man should 
regulate. These misdeeds can be put in 
order. The crow must be outlawed and 
warred against until his numbers have 
dwindled to a few and widely scattered 
small flocks placed strategically and 
safely in various parts of the landscape. 
When he has become a scarce individ- 
ual, shy, subtle as the coyote, canny as 
the fox, secretive as a white-tailed deer, 
imagine the thrill and adventure of 
trying to stalk such a bird. The kill- 
ing of such a phantom would be epic 
and dramatic. It would be hunting 
carried to apotheosis. 

Deplorable as are the pillaging of 
the nests and the killing of the wild 
birds, these are the result of spasmodic 
attacks rather than of a systematic 
series of events. Birds are not the 
happy singing family the poets would 
have us believe, and there is always 
present a friction which breaks the 
truce of the wild and consequently is- 
sues trivial warfare, often harmless, oc- 
casionally serious, but never lasting. 
This does not include the true predatory 
birds as it is impossible to change the 
leopard’s spots. At the same time the 
crow is guilty in his depredations of 
the eggs and young of the highly in- 
sectivorous birds, and his numbers 
makes these attacks more frequent. 


A LONE crow is a coward, a pol- 
troon, and only in flocks of many in- 
dividuals do they show any visible brav- 
ery. The weakest of birds will put a 
lone crow to flight, to panic-stricken ter- 
ror.. Against the sheer weight of num- 
bers and sham courage the small bird 
has to give up the ghost, and this fea- 
ture places a huge black mark against 
the crow’s name which can be erased 
only by a high percentage of injurious 
insect food. 

Coming closer to the farmer and his 
handiwork, the bird often merits the 


' (Continued on page 240) 
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Making Pictorial Records of Wild Life 


You Can Shoot Game for Only Two or Three Months 
in the Year but You Can Use a Camera All the 
Time—and You Don’t Need an Expensive Equipment 


ing a game trail that gets into 

one’s blood. There is a thrill 
that goes through one when coming 
onto game, suddenly, in its native 
haunts that one never forgets. 
These pictures are recorded in one’s 
memory forever, and can be called to 
mind at will, but that is not enough; 
we want some record to take back. 
We want a trophy to keep as a 
record of our journey into the game 
country. 

When we sight game we do not 
want it to get away. But one can 
shoot game with a camera as well as 
with a rifle. To be sure it is a far 
more difficult thing to do, but there 
is no closed season for the hunter 
who uses a camera and what is 
more to the point there are no “bag” 
limits. 

Perhaps the most successful meth- 
od of photographing certain game 
is by flashlight and no finer collec- 
tion of pictures could be found of the 
white tail deer family than those 
taken by George Shiras, 3rd. Some 
of these pictures were taken over 
thirty years ago when photography 
was comparatively in its infancy for 
such use, and it took some real in- 
ventive genius on the part of Mr. 
Shiras to perfect an outfit with 
which he could obtain results. How 
well he succeeded can be judged by 
the collection of flashlight pictures 
that appeared in National Geo- 
graphic in August, 1921. 

In recent years a number of good 
moving pictures have been taken of 
wild game. Most of these have come 
from ,Africa where game is more 
plentiful and there is a greater 
variety of it than in any other hunt- 
ing country in the world. But some 
very fine pictures have been taken in 
America. Among these are Harold 
McCracken’s pictures of the Alaska 
brown bear. 

These pictures show what a fine rec- 
ord of wild life can be obtained with 
the camera provided that one is adapted 
to the work and has the time and equip- 
ment necessary to carry the thing 
through; on the other hand one should 
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not be discouraged just because one 
does not happen to own cameras 
equipped with telephoto lenses and 
a lot of other expensive parapher- 
nalia. Good snapshots of game can 
often be taken with an ordinary camera 
and when these negatives are enlarged 
they make very good pictures. 

This article was not written for the 
camera expert and the man who goes 
out especially for pictures, taking the 
very best of equipment which will give 


him the very best of results, regard- 
less of the weight and inconvenience 
of carrying this equipment. I am 
only an amateur at the game and 
have been fortunate enough to obtain 
a few good snapshots because I had 
a camera with me when an oppor- 
tunity offered and I think that in 
many cases where one is leading an 
otherwise busy life that takes him 
through the game country it is bet- 
ter to have a camera that is compact 
enough to be carried everywhere, 
otherwise it is just like carrying a 
gun part of the time. You may only 
have an occasion to use it once in 
a great while but when you want it, 
you want it badly. 


F you are going to get a camera 

to be used.at chance shots at game, 
it is well to get one that you will be 
sure to carry all of the time. The 
larger machines, reflex cameras, etc., 
while they undoubtedly have a great 
many points in their favor are too 
cumbersome to carry around. I have 
known a great many people who 
fitted themselves up with a fine large 
outfit that certainly would have been 
a great thing and would have given 
fine results if it were at hand at 
the right moment, but the trouble 
was that whenever the camera was 
needed, it was in camp. 


A camera that takes a picture 

3% by 4% is not too large to be 

carried on the belt or in a saddle 

pocket. It is fitted with a lens of 
from 6 to 7 inches in focal length. 

It is about the right thing for tak- 

ing pictures of game. This is a little 

larger than the lens ordinarily used 

on the 3% by 4%, but is not a 
telephoto lens by any means. The bel- 
lows extension necessary to f«cus it is 
not too long for the regular cameras, 
yet the image obtained is slightly larger 
and the perspective is better than with 
a lens of shorter focal length. 

The speed of the lens is another 
thing to be decided. I seldom take a 
picture with a larger opening in the 
aperture than f-8, so it is of no use 
to me to carry around a camera that 
will give me a speed of f-4-5 if I never 
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A close-up: Note the angularity of line which gives 
one the impression that he is looking at a bit of 
, pure Egyptian design 
















































Mule deer fawn: When young, deer seem to be all 
ears and eyes. Curiosity often makes them a some- 
what simple subject for the photographer 
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FERNEST MILLER, whose talks on con- 
servation have been published in Forest 
AND STREAM from time to time, is a real West- 
erner. He is that type of man upon whom 
constant communion with nature has placed 
its beneficent stamp. 
Years of following the game trails have 
given him that intimate understanding of the 
ways of the woods so essential to the really 








use it. The f-6-3 or f-6-8 is fast enough for ordinary work and 
so as to obtain a very sharp negative that will stand enlarging 
for even by using the greatest care it is hard to approach game 
to the point where one can get a large-sized picture of the animal. 


A SMALL folding tripod is a great help where one wishes 

to use a very small opening, and give from 1/10 to 1/2 
second exposure. For several years I had used one that could 
be used as a cane and while riding it was carried in my rifle 
scabbard. However, one can often use a tree or a stump, or rock 
to steady the camera so that an exposure of 1/10 second can 
be given. 

If one is not familiar with the proper exposure to be given 
under different light conditions, it is well to get a good exposure 
meter, one that does not require the assistance of a technical 
engineer to figure out. I have found the Harvey Meter No. 2, 
the simplest and most accurate of any I have used, and it has 
been a great help to me in many of the pictures I have taken. 
It is very simple and with a very little judgment one can soon 
get perfect exposures. 

Before trying for game photographs, one should become 
familiar with his camera and find out something about correct 
exposure, etc. A great many pictures of deer, elk, moose and 
bear, as well as many small game animals are taken in the 
shadow of trees, and it requires a comparatively long exposure 
to obtain a good negative. Then, too, one usually sees game in 
the morning or evening when the light is not strong and all of 
that should be taken into consideration. However, if one is 
really interested, these difficulties can often be overcome, and if 
one is careful in stalking, a good shot can often be obtained 
before the game is aware that you are about. 

For a number of years I lived on a western ranch, and during 
the winter months I often had time to spare in which to get 
out into the hills. It was great sport to go out on snowshoes, 
and although I did not know as much about photography at that 
time as a goose knows about philosophy, I realized that I should be 
getting a record of some of the wonderful sights I saw Not every 
one had an opportunity to see game as I saw it, so I commenced to 
cast about for some dope on amateur cameras, and after I had ob- 
tained one that I thought would fill the bill, I started out. 


HAT was a lot easier said than done and it was not long 
before I came to the conclusion that it was one thing to get 
within rifle shot of game with a high-powered Winchester or 
Springfield rifle, but it was quite another matter to get close 
enough to get a shot with a camera. I also found that pictures 
taken at any great distance, with the lense opened to its widest 
aperture, gave pretty fuzzy negatives that could not be enlarged 
very much. To get a good picture with a camera and with- 
out a telephoto lens it was necessary to get a good sharp negative, 
and in order to do this the lens had to be stopped down to about 
f-16 or f-32. That meant that the exposure usually had to be 
from 1/10 to 1/2 second depending on the weather conditions, 
and to give that much exposure the object photographed had to 
remain motionless for at least that length of time, so the problem 
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should stop down to the smallest opening if the game is standing 
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successful guide. His ranch is four miles from 
the Northwest corner of the Yellowstone Park. 
Prominent sportsmen who have hunted with 
him attest his knowledge of the country of 
which he writes, as well as his perennial good 
nature and fine sense of sportsmanship. 

Miller is a conservationist who believes in 
a sound program of action as opposed to senti- 
mentality. 


was to get close enough to get a picture and yet not frighten 
the game. 

The illustration was not taken in masquerade costume nor in 
evening clothes, but is the best outfit I know of in which to ap- 
proach game when there is much snow on the ground and on 
the bushes, provided the wind is right. 

In hunting coyotes out on the prairies, I used to use a white 
suit when there was much snow on the ground and it proved to 
be a very effective rig. At fifty yards one is almost invisible, 
and under certain lights and at certain angles one is practically 
invisible at a few feet. 


| HAVE often walked right up to men, when dressed in a soft 
white cotton wool coverall suit with a white hood to match, 
and given them a real surprise, and once when coming down 
the trail I met a rider coming toward me. I did not realize how 
inconspicuous I was and did not speak until I got right near him, 
and his horse gave a snort and almost unloaded him right there 
in a snow bank. : 

I scared that brone out of about four years’ growth. Since 
then I have often used this camouflage to advantage and it helps 
a lot when everything is covered with snow. 

Then during other seasons of the year, when riding the high 
ranges, one often spots game at long range, and it is often pos- 
sible to make a successful stalk and obtain a photograph. 


‘Mountain sheep, bear and coyotes are the hardest to photo- 
graph of the big game animals we have in our section, and of 
these the bear and coyote are much harder to get than the sheep. 
The reason sheep are harder to approach than deer or elk is be- 
cause there is often no cover that can be used to conceal one’s 
approach to within camera range. It is one thing to get within 
150 yards of an animal, but to get within 25 or 30 yards is 
quite another. 

Several years ago on the Madison River in Montana, I came 
upon five sheep crossing the river. They waded out to a little 
island and fed around there, and I was able to get several very 
fair pictures of them as the willows on the edge of the stream 
afforded good cover. 


Moose are rather curious and often stand around long enough 
for one to obtain a good picture, even after the hunter has been 
sighted. The thing that appeals to me about hunting with a 
camera is the fact that one is never through, as for instance, 
when one kills an elk and the limit is only one per season, that 
settles it; but with a camera one can be out all day and every day, 
and no matter how many shots at game one may get, the game 
is still there and can be shot again by other camera hunters, 
and the only limit to the “bag” is one’s ability to approach game 
to the point where it can be photographed. 


T= experience that one gets in this sort of hunting can be 

put to good use in ordinary forms of hunting, for one learns 

a great deal about stalking game and also becomes much better 

aquainted with its habits while trying to get within camera range. 

I believe that as one becomes better acquainted with the wild 

creatures of the mountains and forests, one loses his desire for 
(Continued on page 240) 


This chap seems proud of the four-prong antlers he 
wears, but he is young yet. Some day he may carry 
around a regular “daddy rocking-chair” 


The siesta is good for both man and beast. The 
photographer caught this fellow napping in a shady 
nook, probably ruminating over domestic problems 
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Worm Fishing 





‘‘A Devotee to the Art of Fishing,’ Says the Author, 


VY yHY is it that worm fishing is 
a subject so little discussed 
amongst trout fishermen? This 

method, sometimes derisively called 

“plunking,” is an art little understood, 

and the reason is that a certain snob- 

bery has grown up amongst those most 
skilled in the use of the dry fly. 

Without doubt, dry fly fishing up 
stream or casting over a deep pool just 
on the verge of the backwash, where 
the feeding trout lies waiting what the 
god Pluvius may send his way, de- 
mands the greater skill and is the most 
exquisite class of fishing, besides re- 
quiring the most expensive tackle. 
However, a method which is constantly 
being” brought to the notice of all 
habitues of the stream and which has 
on occasion been known to be used by 
the most excellent sportsmen surely de- 
serves some consideration. 

A devotee to the art of fishing should 
know all baits that may appeal to his 
quarry, should know when these baits 
may be used and how they may be used. 
I have before me the record of a salmon 
weighing 61% pounds, taken in the 
free waters of the Tay, near Perth, in 
Scotland, on the rod and line with a 
lob worm by a Mr. T. Stewart. Mr. 
Stewart evidently knew when to use a 
worm. As the best 
time for fishing is 
whenever one has the 
opportunity, so there 
are occasions when 
nearly every method 
is valueless. 

A trout  bottom- 
feeding will take no 
notice of a dry fly? 
The most lively worm y ¢ 
will be quite ineffec- ;: 
tive in engaging a strike from) the fish 
busily feeding on a rising hatch of flies. 


aa an exceptional experience il- 
lustrative of the latter instance at 
the end of last April in a stream so 
dangerously in flood and so dirty that 
I was wading with great difficulty and 
could not see my hand nine inches 
under the surface. There had been 


very little doing that day and I was 
creeping cautiously down stream, tak- 
ing advantage of every over-hanging 
branch to steady myself, casting out 
the worm and letting the current carry 
it down in a manner which I shall ex- 
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‘‘Should Know All Baits That May Appeal to His Quarry” 


By W. E. SCUDAMORE 


plain later, when a great rise occurred 
about twelve feet below me, not more 
than fifteen feet from the bank, in a 
spot that my worm had not yet passed. 
I saw at once that it would be easy to 
place a worm over the exact spot from 
the place where I stood. An interesting 
fight seemed imminent. In preparation 
for a big one, I carefully examined my 
leader, knots, and hook, replaced the 
worm I had with one of my best, and 
placed it in the water well above where 
the fish lay and guided it gently down 
to him. /I expected a vigorous snatch 
at it and was all ready for it, but 
nothing happened. Two similar casts 
brought no better results. After the 
fourth cast, however, just as the worm 
reached the spot where this perverse 
fish lay, he broke water again. Obvi- 
ously, he was rising to a fly and ig- 
noring completely that which few fish 
of any kind anywhere will ever refuse, 
a pink, wiggly worm! 


WAS not to be outdone in this man- 

ner. With as little movement as 
possible I retrieved the worm, and took 
a damp cast with the flies attached—a 
Cahill, a Cowdung and a March Brown 
—from the tin which I always carry 
with me when on the stream. I re- 
placed my worm cast with these wet 
flies. At the intense moment that the 
flies passed the “rise,” the beauty once 
more broke water with a rush and 


“struck.” I felt a tug, gave a slight 


twitch of the wrist to 
set the hook, and it 
was all over. In 
other words, I had 
just “pricked” him. 
An old maxim of 
anglers —\‘W here 
there’s one, there’s more,”--determined 
me almost instantly to try again from 
another angle, and although in better 
judgment I should not have tried to 
wade up stream under the dangerous 
condition of the water, I slipped ashore, 
re-entered the stream well below the 
spot and worked my way upstream. 
In my excitement in this rush of waters 
I was by no means cautions in climbing 
over boulders and splashing, forgetting 
that while sound above water means 
little or nothing to fish, even the 
slightest jar beneath the water means 
a great deal. In consequence, just as 
I arrived within casting distance of the 








pool there was a rapid cross movement 
in the water and a trout, which must 
have been well over eighteen inches in 
length, splashed its way upstream in 
the shallow water under the further 
bank. The water was so shallow and 
the fish so large, in fact, that both my 
wife and I saw plainly its dorsal fin and 
tail. 


ES, a_ successful fisherman must 
offer the fish what they are feed- 
ing on, when they are feeding, and in 


‘the same manner in which the natural 


feed is being offered. 

In the British Isles, it is customary, 
when using the worm, to fish upstream, 
and where practicable, this is the better 
method, as the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the underwater is generally 
directed upstream and they are more 
approachable from below. The Scotch, 
in particular, are adepts at worming 
upstream, especially for sea _ trout, 
where on the Border Esk and the Liddle, 
two rivers famous for this subtle fish, 
a 14 or 16 foot rod is generally used 
and the utmost care is necessary when 
the water is low. How shy is this fish 
of the approach, but how worth while 
when you have one, fresh run from the 
sea, securely hooked! 

The less open banks of the streams 
in the United States and Canada and 
the floods caused by the melting of the 
snow in the hills, leave the fisherman 
no choice in the early season. In most 
instances, he must wade downstream. 
In the first month of the season, the 
weather is far too cold and the water 
too murky for the offering of a fly to 
be met with much interest by the fish. 
They have had a dull, cold winter, and 
are now looking for something sub- 
stantial in the way of feed to be 
brought down by the flood. Worms, 
hellgramites, larvae, beetles,  etc., 
washed from the banks and under the 
lighter stones are what they want. 


N selecting tackle for worm fishing, 

a fly rod of nine or ten feet length 
may be used. The work will not hurt it 
and a rod is needed with which to feel 
the slightest touch. And, let me here 
disabuse your mind of the belief that 
skill is unnecessary—there are many 
things to observe and practice. A con- 
siderable nicety of touch must be ex- 
ercised, and wading must be carefully 
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performed so as not to jar the bottom 
if you would be successful in your en- 
deavor to bag the canny beauty whose 
attention is so closely fixed in the up- 
stream direction. 

The reel is not important, so long as 
it works smoothly and holds a fair 
length of line, which would be necessary 
if we should hook one of those big 
brown trout that early in the season 
feed so voraciously in the flood water. 

A light, undressed line that will run 
through the guides easily, half a dozen 
gut casts as light as you care to use, 
though not tapered, 
for they will be at- 
tached by a heavier 
gut than the tapered 
to the hook,.and a 
dozen small worm 
hooks with long 
shanks nearly fast- 
ened to the gut. A 
couple of boxes of 
split shot completes 
the equipment, all but 
the worms. 

Worms are of many 
kinds, from the pale 
blond ones to the 
heavier, dark-red bru- 
nettes; but, for all 
practical purposes, 
worms” are_ just 
worms, and_ night- 
crawlers are _ most 
loathsome. If, how- 
ever, these directions 
are followed, the 
worst feeling in han- 
dling the worms will 
be eliminated. 

It is of the greatest 
importance that the 
worms to be used are 
not freshly dug. They 
should be dug at least 
one day before ful- 
filling their destiny, 
and, in a manner of 
speaking, be trained 
so that they will re- 
main on the _ hook, 
completely covering it, 
not break, or be slimy 
to the touch, and yet preserve their 
pristine vigor in the face of their trials. 


Gpae.s speaking, a little 
trouble taken with the worms will 
make much difference to your feelings 
towards them. At least several hours 
before using, a hundred worms or so 
should be placed in a can containing a 
liberal quantity of only slightly damp- 
ened moss and a couple of handfuls of 
oatmeal or cornmeal» They will thor- 
oughly scour themselves in this mix- 
ture and the least sprinkling of water 
daily will be sufficient if your tin is 


kept in a cool place. A simliar mix- 
ture should also be placed in the worm 
can carried on your belt when fishing, 


and the moss changed from time to ° 


time. 


ADING trousers with thick socks 
inside and out and hobnail boots 

“over all” should now be donned, the 
haversack with luncheon in one com- 
partment put on over one shoulder 
under the landing net cord, and all is 
ready. Or, if one prefers, he may use 
a landing net fitted with a tall, strong 
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Early spring worm fishing 


handle, which can be used as a “feel- 
ing” stick while wading. 

If the water is very fast, as it prob- 
ably will be when you worm, the fish 
will be lying just below the riffles, be- 
hind or near the boulders which serve 
as shelter when necessary, or close 
under the bank. The stream should be 
entered on the shallow side and fol- 
lowed down always on the inside bends, 
if the water is really fast, crossings 
being carefully made as near as pos- 
sible to the upstream bend. 

In setting up your tackle, enough 
split shot should be bitten on the cast 


to carry it almost to the bottom of the 
rushing water, the shot being placed 
‘about four inches apart with the low- 
est about eight or nine inches above 
the hook.| Four shot will usually be 
sufficient, though I find it advisable to 
keep another leader with a larger hook 
and seven or eight shot attached in a 
damp tin for us when a deep pool pre- 
sents itself. 

Izaak Walton’s “Compleat Angler” 
describes in detail a method of baiting 
which will entirely cover the hook and 
prevent the worm slipping off. How- 

ever, a simpler 
method, taught me 
years ago on the Pere 
Marquette by the 
Michigan State Game 
Warden, I find just as 
effective. Enter the 

- point of the hook just 
above the “collar” of 
the worm and push 
the worm up _ the 
shank, taking care 
that the point does not 
protrude at any time. 
When the shank is 
covered, ease _ the 
worm gently over the 
shaft so that the col- 
lar is on the gut. At 
no place must the 
hook show, and the 
worm should be in- 
spected after each 
cast. 

With the cast held 
just above the shot, 
gently between the 
forefinger and thumb 
of the left hand, the 
line eshould hang a 
little longer than the 
length of the rod. 
Enough line will be 
unreeled and hang in 
a bight between the 
reel and the first 
guide to be manipu- 
lated handily in cast- 
ing. This bight of 
line is controlled be- 
tween the forefinger 

and thumb of the right hand which is 
grasping the butt of the rod. The cast 
is invariably made in the underhand 
method of releasing the hold of the left 
hand on the line and swinging the bait 
out gently, across and slightly up- 
stream. 


A= it reaches the furthest point, the 
right hand releases the line held 
in check, transferring it to the left 
above the remainder of the bight, as the 


bait reaches the water. The left hand 
now controls the line so that no slack 
(Continued on page 247) 
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McGregor recites Tam o’Shanter 


Dreaming Back 





In Which My New Friend Entertains with Tales of Ghosts and 


account of meeting McGregor, 
and he has taken some excep- 
tion to Mac’s language. He tells me 
that so far as I’ve gone my Scotch has 
been good enough, but that I haven’t 
put in enough of it. 

“You’ve just sprinkled in a word 
here and there,” he criticised, “an’ I’m 
sure the McGregor spoke broader than 
that.” 

“He did,” said I, “but if I wrote as 
he spoke—” 

The Fiddler interrupted. 

“You mean if you could write as he 
spoke.” 

“Yes,” I allowed, smiling: “if I 
could and did write as Mac spoke, the 
readers of this literary production 
would not be able to understand.” 

“Then it’d be their loss. Are you 
sure you understood?” 

“My grandmother, on my mother’s 
side, came from Scotland,” said I. 

I saw a shrewd grin come across 
the Fiddler’s face. I’ve heard him say 
that “many like to claim kinship with 
the Scot.” 
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i Scotch fiddler has read my 


Goblins and I Have a Strange Experience with a Torch—Part Four 


By FRED A. BARROW 


“Oh, well: gang your gait. What’ll 
you be writing now?” 

“About the fascinating time I had 
by the camp-fire, with old Mac recit- 
ing the poetry of Robert Burns.” 

“Um, aye. Well, I’ll leave you to’t. 
Better let me see the thing before you 
send it in.” 

He’s a great chap, the Scotch Fid- 
dler. He has an admiration for my 
stuff, which he endeavors to conceal; 
and this tickles me much more than 
would his open expression of approval. 
After his slighting remarks he strode 
to the door of my room, pausing there 
to look back at me with a friendly grin, 
and mutter, jestingly, “Scribbler!” 


As I rest my arm on the desk with’ 


the red blotter, I recall a poster 
I’ve seen to-day on New York bill- 
boards, that advertises a motion-pic- 
ture play. The picture showed a fam- 
ily of four seated about a camp-fire. 
There was the father, holding a 
“loaded” frying pan over the fire, and 
munching a sandwich; there was the 
little boy, sitting on a log, and hold- 





ing a tin pannikin in one hand and a 
sandwich in the other; there was the 
little girl, also munching a sandwich: 
then there was the mother, looking 


sorrowfully at the fire-flame. The 
title of the picture was “The Out- 
casts.” 


| LOORED at the picture, while my 

thoughts traveled back along the 
years, and I murmured to myself, 
“Happy Outcasts!” 

Good Mother Nature, what a ter- 
rible cruelty to be thrown back into 
your kindly arms! I positively envied 
those outcasts! 

And now I dream back to that eve- 
ning, ever to be remembered, when I 
entertained, and was entertained in 
front of the camp fire before my tent 
by my first visitor. 

We had eaten most heartily. Mac 
had loaded up a blackened corncob 
with “home-grown” tobacco, and lit it 
with a blazing twig from the fire; and 
I also had begun to send incense aloft 
amid the groves that were God’s first 
temples. 








“How did you come to live down 
here, Mac?” 

“Partly from choice and partly of 
necessity, laddie. My son, Tom, has a 
family to support: so, seeing I was 
too old” (here McGregor chuckled), 
“too old to get regular employment to 
keep myself from the poorhouse, Tom 
bought this tract of forest and gave 
it to me.” 


FROWNED a little. Was this a 

good way to take care of one’s own 
father? 

With uncanny insight McGregor 
read my thoughts. His seamed face, 
ruddy in the firelight, turned toward 
me, and I saw the twinkle in his eyes. 

“Don’t be indignant, young man, 
or I’m apt to take offence. Tom did 
the best thing for both of us. You 
and I, laddie, are at the opposite ends 
of life. You love this life in the woods 
now; you’ll long for it when you reach 
my years. Waste no pity on the Mc- 
Gregor: he’s happy, being far from 
the ‘fash’ of life and easily able to 
supply his simple wants. In the water 
yonder are fish for the catching; in 
the woods is game; in my garden, fer- 
tilized with kelp and dead fish, I raise 
all the vegetables I need. Would it 
not be a godsend to many an old chap 
like me to have such a place as I have. 
You know the poem, laddie, 


‘Happy the man whose simple round 
A few paternal acres bound’?” 

So, McGregor was acquainted with 
the poets. I became curious. I have 
a liking for poetry, myself—certain 
homely verses like those of Edgar 
Guest, although he was not writing 
at that time. 

“Do you like poetry, Mac?” I threw 
another stick of wood on the fire. 

“Man, dear, the true son of Scotia 
thinks in poetry, and Scotland has 
produced one of the greatest poets of 
all time.” 

“You mean Robert Burns?” 

“And who else should I mean? Have 
ye read ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’? 


Have ye read his tender ‘Ode to a 
Mouse’? Have ye read ‘Tam O’Shan- 
ter’?” 

“I know ‘A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That’,” said I, proudly. 

“Gie it tae us,” urged McGregor, 
lapsing excitedly into the language he 
loved. R 

So, slowly, almost chokingly (it was 
the fire smoke), I recited ‘A Man’s a 
Man.’ 

“Well and nobly spoken,” said Mac, 
generously. (He didn’t criticise my 
Scotch, as did my fiddler friend.) “You 
put life into your words, laddi= An’ 
now look about ye, an’ get your 
bearin’s, for I’m goin’ tae recite for 
ye the fersome tale of ‘Tam O’Shan- 
ter.’” 

I was about to settle down and 
listen when I heard Peter stamping 
in his stall. Then I remembered my 
intention to tether him closer .to my 
tent and the fire, in case the “yellow 
devil” should be prowling about. 

“Just a minute, Mac.” I went and 
brought Peter over, explaining to my 
guest the reason for.so doing. 

“Aye, forewarned is forearmed,” he 
nodded. “Now, look yonder at those 
aspen leaves quivering. There’s no 
wind: what makes them shake? Note 
how the tree shadows move as the fire 
flickers, as if there were black spirits 
in the woods. Hark!” 


SCREECH-OWL sent its loud 

and weird cry through the timber. 
You of the woods know its uncanny 
sound. Mac was a dramatist, and he 
felt the stage was well-set for his 
poem. Then, like Coleridge’s ancient 
mariner, he “fixed me with his. glitter- 
ing eye,” and took advantage of the 
setting. He laid his hand on my knee 
and began to recite in a slow, low, 
earnest voice, with just a suspicion of 
gentle mockery it it, 


“ ‘When 
street, 

And _ drouthy 
meet.’ ” 
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So he gave me the introduction to 
the tale, picturing the good-wife at 
home, waiting late into the night for 
the return of. her drunken spouse from 
market, 


“Gathering her brows like gathering 
storm: 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm.” 


HEN, in a tone of banter, he de- 

scribed Tam O’Shanter, “a _ bleth- 
ering, blustering, drunken blellym,” 
the words themselves being deserip- 
tive enough by sound alone without 
need of translation. 

Oh, “Tam” was a rogue, undoubt- 
edly, and he was due either to be 
“drowned in Doon, or catch’d wi’ war- 
locks” in the neighborhood of ‘ the 
haunted church. 

Attd now McGregor launched into 
the. real tale, showing Tam in the vil- 
lage inn, before a blazing fire, drink- 
ing late into the night with his cronies, 
while outside a storm was rising: but, 


“The storm without might roar and 
rustle, 
Tam _ didna 
whustle.”’ 


Our fire had died from a flame to 
glowing embers, and I was about to 
rise and throw more wood on it, but 
Mac restrained me by a gentle pres- 
sure on my knee. 

“Listen to this, laddie: it’s most 
beautifu’.” The old man’s gray head 
sank lower, and he gazed fixedly at 
the red coals, as if he saw in them pic- 
tures of his younger days. His voice 
became a trifle tremulous as he re- 
cited the lines, 


mind the storm and 


“But pleasures are like poppies 
spread; 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed: 

Or like the snow falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts forever: 

Or like the Borealis race 

That flit ere you can point their place: 

Or like the Rainbow’s lovely form 

Evanishing amid the storm.— 


Nae man can tether Time nor Tide.’ ” 
(Continued on page 241) 


And, during lulls in forest adventure, we never ceased to be fascinated by the building operations of 


industrious beavers along a little stream 





A fine catch of otters 


The Otter, 
an 
Elusive 


Aquatic 


Animal 
with 
a 
Valuable 
Coat— 
Part Eight 


Modern Trapping Methods 


HE otter is a rare animal in 

most parts and, while found in 

greater oor lesser numbers 
throughout Canada, is never very 
plentiful in any one region. The trap- 
ping of the otter has never been carried 
to the extent of specialization, as far as 
we know, for the very good reason that 
it would not pay. One may travel a 
hundred miles on a wilderness stream 
and never see the sign of an otter, and 
often when the inexperienced trapper 
comes across their signs he will figure 
there are twice as many otters as actu- 
ally exist there. Therefore the trap- 
ping of the otter should be considered 
as merely incidental, a sort of sideline, 
for we never hear of anyone making a 
good thing from that particular fur- 
bearer. 

Like the beaver, the otter is amphi- 
bious and can remain under the surface 
of the water for a surprising time. 
The otter and mink belong to a family 
closely related, both being carnivorous, 
or flesh eaters, while the beaver is 
strictly a vegetarian. An otter is con- 
siderably larger than a good big cat, 
and his tapering tail is over a foot in 
length, the latter being covered with 
fur to the very tip and hence valuable. 

Otter fur, after it goes through the 
furrier’s hands, commands a high price 
in the market. Originally it is of two 
distinct layers, the outer coat being 
composed ef long, rather coarse and 
stiff guard hairs, and the inner soft 
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and almost like plush in its texture. 
Otters live to a ripe old age and in the 
north country, at least, turn gray 
around the head when they get along in 
years. 

The otter is astonishingly active, es- 
pecially in the water. He takes the 
frosted cake every time for swimming 
stunts. His muscles are so powerful 
and withal so supple, his pelt so loose, 
he can all but turn himself inside out. 
His chief food is fish. To watch an 
otter in pursuit of a fish is something 
highly educative to the nature lover, 
for the animal actually swims the 
finny denizen down, grabs it between 
his muscular jaws and retires to the 
bank to devour it at leisure. And we’ll 
say this for the otter, never have we 
known him to waste food—he kills for 
his meals only, not for sport. 

The otter makes a track, which, once 
being acquainted with, the trapper can 
never forget. There is a certain ball 
on the sole of the foot which makes a 
very distinct “seal,” unlike that in the 
track of any other wild animal. And 
since the otter travels a lot on land, 
as well as in water, it will behoove 
the trapper to accustom himself to the 
recognition of this track. 


HE method of locomotion herein 
described is peculiar to the otter. 
It consists of a series of alternate hops 
and slides. The animal will run a dis- 
tance on the ice, throw himself flat on 


his belly with forefeet doubled back and 
back ones trailing behind, and indulge 
in a sensational slide such as no base- 
runner ever experienced. 


UT this method of locomotion does 

not provide enough sport for the 
naturally playful otter, so he has regu- 
lar slides along the steep banks for 
further indulging his instincts. These 
slides are sometimes confused with the 
trails beavers make in dragging their 
brush to the water’s edge. Ordinarily 
there is a lot of difference between the 
two, but we have seen one or two 
beaver trails, which, sloping directly to 
the river’s edge, had been converted 
by the energetic otter into a slide which 
suited his particular requirements. 

The idea is this: an otter crawls out 
on the shore and climbs slowly up the 
steep bank till he gains the desired spot. 
Then he throws himself flat on his belly 
and slides downhill into the water. A 
family of otters will soon wear a con- 
siderable trail in such a manner. Com- 
ing from the water as they do, they 
wet down the slide and make it slick 
so that their rate of travel is exhili- 
arating. Some stunt, we say! This 
peculiar trait of the otter may be turned 
to account in trapping him, as we will 
later. describe. 

While the natural haunt of the otter 
is along streams where fish are plenti- 
ful, he often travels amazing distances 
overland. Two particular instances of 
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this character, which we have person- 
ally noticed, are worthy of mention 
here. 


NE winter, while trapping with a 
fur trader in the Iosegun River 
country, one of the few good otter 
streams in the Athabasca district, we 
noted where an otter had been traveling 
overland from the Little Smoky River 
to Buck Lake, a distance of six miles, 
over pretty rough going. The snow was 
all of a foot deep and there 
was no chance to exercise 
the “hop and slide” method 
of travel. It was all work. 
The animal left a trail in 
the snow similar to what 
would result from drag- 
ging a small dog behind 
one. At that time, along 
in November, I didn’t at- 
tach much importance to 
the presence of this trail, 
but when later I noticed 
a repetition of the per- 
formance, I began to do 
some thinking. Investiga- 
tion proved this: the ot- 
ter left the Little Smoky 
River and, instead of fol- 
lowing up Buck Creek 
which would have taken 
him, by a devious route, 
to the lake of that name 
(and from the latter 
stream flowed, emptying 
into the river) he trav- 
eled. overland, crossing 
swamps, pine ridges, hog- 
backs and fallen timbers 
without end. We caught 
this fellow where he went 
into Buck Lake through a 
hole in the ice at the out- 
let of Buck Creek. 
Another time we dis- 
covered where an otter had 
been traveling overland 
from the Little Smoky to 
Kimberly Lake, a distance 
of eight miles in a direct 
route. It is interesting 
and educational to figure 
out, as nearly as possible, 
just what causes such 
phenomenal happenings in 
connection with wild life, and what led 
these animals to travel overland instead 
of via the water route, their natural 
way. In both instances we had been 
fishing, with nets, on the lakes men- 
tioned, and we finally decided that, in 
some mysterious way, both these otters 
had become acquainted with the fact. 


TRE otter is a shy, wary creature at 

all times and usually his habitat is 
far removed from the haunts of man. 
Even in the wilds a trapper rarely gets 








sufficiently acquainted with his habits 
to keep in touch with his movements. 
For instance, during the month of No- 
vember, the trapper may have pretty 
fair luck with otters, but along in De- 
cember they suddenly disappear and the 
tyro will be at an absolute loss to ac- 
count for this disappearance. And 
then, when the first spring thaw visits 
the land, otter signs appear miracu- 
lously from nowhere. 

This sudden disappearance of the ot- 





A fresh-caught specimen. Note the thick tail which is covered 
with valuable fur 


ter has led some men to advance the 
idea of migration to the ocean, and we 
have actually met trappers who firmly 
believed the land and sea otter were 
one and the same animal. The sea ot- 
ter is so much larger and heavier furred 
than the land otter there are no grounds 
on which to make a comparison. True, 
we were once misinformed enough to 
wonder if it were not possible for the 
above-mentioned notion to be an actu- 
ality. But when, after careful investi- 
gation, we discovered an occasional sign 


of the land otter in midwinter, the 
truth dawned upon us. Here is what 
actually happens in our opinion, after 
carefully considering the problem. 


HE otter winters along streams 
where he can be assured of getting 

fish at any time. In the north country 
such streams as the Athabasca and its 
tributaries freeze over when the cold 
weather is in full swing, and, except 
along very swift rapids, there will be 
no opening to the outside 
from the watery realm. 
An otter might travel for 

‘ miles without finding an 

airhole through which he 
could get back into the 
water, once he left the 
river where rapids had 
kept it from freezing over. 
In consequence, the animal 
must decide on one of two 
things: either he must 
live off the land or from 
fish in the water. It is 
patently impossible for an 
otter to hunt land animals 
when the snow is deep, 
that’s why he’s content 
with fish any day in the 
week instead of waiting 
for Friday. 

Now the otter cannot re- 
main indefinitely beneath 
the surface of the water. 
He has dens along the 
bank, entrances to which 
are below the point where 
the ice forms. He enters 
the long tunnel, say four 
or Gve feet below the sur- 
face of the water, and 
ranging back into the bank 
on an upward slope finally 
reaches a point above the 
water mark where his bur- 
row has been hollowed 
out into a cozy den. In the 
summer time these dens 
have entrances from the 
outside, above the surface, 
but in severe weather they 
are only approached by 
means of the water en- 
trance, the other being 
closed to keep out the 
severe cold. 

One would naturally suppose the ot- 
ter would be toughened to any degree 
of cold, but a study of wild life reveals 
this fact: 


N° animal will come directly from 
the water out into the frost at a 
time when the thermometer would reg- 
ister anything near zero. Water ani- 
mals are very susceptible to cold at 
such times. A mink will travel in the 
coldest weather at times, but unly when 
he has first been in a place where his 
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coat dries thoroughly from any contact 
with water. Because the otter cannot 
get to the land without first entering 
the water, he does not leave the latter 
realm until warm weather again visits 
the land. On the first warm days of 
spring the trapper is more than apt to 
catch an otter out on a bank, sunning 
himself, providing of course he is in 
an otter country and knows where to 
look. 


HE majority of otter trapping is 

done in the water, but some mighty 
good land sets may be used at the com- 
mencement of the season. One of our 
favorite sets for this animal is made as 
follows: Selecting a natural elevation, 
not too far from the water’s edge and 
along a stream where one is reasonably 
certain otters travel, the bait is buried 
and two or three traps set near it. 
Fish is the natural lure for otters, and 
a piece of rotted trout will attract one 
of the animals for a considerable dis- 
tance. Certainly the otter doesn’t 
hanker after rotten fish as a food, but 
his sense of curiosity will cause him to 
dig up a bait of that kind. The set 
should be made in a sandbar, in sand 
that is perfectly dry, for if there is 
any dampness the trap is liable to 
freeze down because of the frosty 
nights. These sets, in our experience 
at least, have accounted for most any 
animal that happened along; minks, 
foxes and wolves being fooled by them 
regularly. This set is good until otters 
quit traveling along the shores and dis- 
appear. 

This is a good water set: Along the 
smaller streams find “where the otter 
has been going over old beaver dams. 
If the water has a natural outlet over 
the top, as well as seepage through the 
brush, set one or two traps right in 
the center of the break. If the passage 
is merely a smooth worn place over the 
top of the embankment, above the water 
level, set the trap or traps in the 
water’s edge on the upper side, five or 
six inches below the surface. Use of 
the drowning stone should be resorted 
to, as we will describe for beaver, for 
the latter animal might happen along 
and such a set will capture him quite 
as readily as the otter. An otter may 
be taken and held in a staked trap, but 
it is always wise to fix your sets so 
they will take care of any furbearer 
that happens along, within certain lim- 
its, of course. We don’t mean to ar- 
range a weasel trap so that it will pinch 
a grizzly’s big toe. 


HE above set may be varied in this 
way: Find a place where the 
stream is exceptionally narrow or ob- 
structed by fallen trees or jammed with 
logs. Using stones or brush, narrow 
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the passageway to six inches or so in 
width. At either entrance to this pas- 
sage place two traps, either staked 
firmly or weighted with stones. If the 
water is too deep build up a platform 
for the trap to rest on, with stones or 
stakes. This is what is called a blind 
water set, for it depends on neither 
scent nor bait. 

Water sets on lakes are made as fol- 
lows, an old Indian method and one 
which we can vouch for: A short dis- 
tance from the shore near points where 
the otter has been known to travel, 
make a stake and board platform in the 
water, so that a trap, when resting on 
it, will be five inches or so beneath the 
surface. Now insert a dead tree in 
the mud so that the top branch of it 
will lean over the place where the trap 
rests. From this branch the bait is 
hung, a piece of fish or small whole 
fish in such a position as to allow its 
reaching ten inches of the water and 
DIRECTLY above the submerged trap. 
The stake to which the trap is fastened 
must be firmly driven into the bottom 
of the lake bed, and an additional pre- 
caution is employed by weighting the 
trap with stone. The otter struggles 


. fiercely when trapped, besides it is hu- 


mane to drown an animal whenever 
possible, 


HESE sets, being made in water, 

are only effective during fall and 
spring months. Winter sets will oc- 
casionally capture an otter. Near the 
places where small streams flow in and 
out of lakes, the ice is slower in form- 
ing and in consequence otters travel 
there sometimes as late as Christmas. 
An ordinary pen set, made of stakes 
or logs and placed a short distance 
from such points, will often attract an 
otter. Back under the banks, along the 
shores of lakes and streams, small V- 
shaped pockets may be dug and will 


serve just as well as the method just 


mentioned. The bait is shoved back in 
the pocket and the trap set in the open- 
ing. The bait should be at least ten 
inches back from the trap for the otter 
has an exceptionally long neck. 

Because of these holes in the ice, the 
otter will come out and travel along the 
shores off and on during moderate spells 
quite late in the fall, depending, of 
course, on peculiar phases of climate at 
the particular time one is trapping. 
Snow, even to a foot in depth, will not 
keep him from traveling considerably, 
and it is wise, under such conditions, 
to cover the traps with snow, treating 
the otter (as he actually is) like a very 
shrewd fellow. In making land sets 
we have always exercised just as much 
care in trapping for the otter as we 
have in dealing with the fox. 

When trapping near the shores of 


, 








lakes or streams which have not yet 
frozen over (speaking of land sets), 
remember that’ an otter, when trapped, 
is very apt to make for the water; hence 
it is wise to either stake your traps 
solid or fasten them to a heavy stone. 
Apropos of the above, we have caught 
otters and had them break loose from 
a stake, and instead of striking for the 
water they commenced climbing the 
banks and got caught in the brush. 
You can’t always tell what a trapped 
animal will do. 


CteN the right conditions, an ex- 
perienced trapper might trip an 
otter with a stout wire snare, in fact, 
we know an Ontario trapper * who 
claims to have been successful in usinz 
this method. The idea is to find an 
otter’s overland trail and set the snare 
so arranged that a balance pole or 
spring pole will lift the struggling 
creature from his feet, once he is 
trapped. The stoutest animal becomes 
helpless in mid-air. 

Barricade sets may be made along 
rocky streams by narrowing small chan- 
nels with stones. In this western coun- 
try the writer has used that plan with 
success in mid-winter, for the streams 
in the regions west of the Rockies and 
south of the Canadian line do not re- 
main frozen for any length of time, 
hence the otter travels them continu- 
ally. An otter’s range in such coun- 
try is very large, and we are satisfied 
they travel hundreds of miles in mak- 
ing a complete round. As a concrete 
example, we have known them to leave 
the Columbia River and travel up some 
of its tributaries for at least a hundred 
miles, returning via the same route. 
The tyro would naturally assume, when 
seeing otter tracks all along the stream, 
that he had struck a trapper’s paradise, 
while as a matter of fact perhaps two 
otters made all the signs. 


Pt traveling streams that twist about 
considerably the otter is prone to 
make cut-offs; that is, to travel overland 
for sonie distance where it would save 
him from negotiating horseshoe bends 
or hairpin curves. The careful and 
watchful trapper will discover the 
points where these cut-offs are and, 
when once located, afford splendid 
chances for blind trail sets. And in 
places where a stream makes junction 
with another, the otter will often leave 
the water and travel overland within 
the triangle formed. Only closest ob- 
servation will result in the location of 
these places, but the trapper is first of 
all one who must keep his eyes and 
ears open. 
Washington and Oregon, and no 
doubt California, are perhaps the best 


(Continued on page 248) 
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Playing and Netting Big Trout on the Fly 


ANY expert fishermen often 
M frankly confess it to be a com- 
mon experience to have their 

big fish get away after being impaled 
on a fly. It is also a common occur- 
rence for amateurs and boys, after con- 
siderable bungling to succeed in land- 
ing large trout. These contradictory 
-onditions are mainly due to carelessly 
tied, or imperfect tackle—in the latter 
instance, to coarse tackle and sheer luck 
f a firm hook-hold. Innumerable are 
‘he curious situations to be 
“ound in trout fishing, the 
~aried obstacles—the wide 
range of lucky or unlucky 
accidents that obtain— 
winding in and out of the 
trying period between the 
strike of the fish and its 
entry into the fernlined 
creel. The excitement, 
and the anxiety grown ac- 
cording to the size of the 
fish. 

I know of one angler, 
waist-deep in the river, 
hooked to an unusually 
large trout for four hours 
—two after dark, yet still 
called for assistance to 
land the fish which could 
have been netted in twenty 
minutes by an expert, be- 
cause the fly-hook pierced 
through the entire bony 
tongue of the fish—impos- 
sible to escape, except by 
reason of imperfect tackle. 

In English chalk-streams 
the greatest difficulty to 
overcome in landing trout 
is caused by thick weeds. 
In American streams the 
main difficulty arises from 
the line being cut on rocks, and the 
right and wrong curb, or control of 
fish in swift water. Another question 
—also a_ difference, is regarding 
whether to strike or not to strike just 
as the fly is taken. To answer the 
question, much depends upon the 
species of trout being played. It were 
foolish indeed to strike hard any spe- 
cies of large size trout. 


PROPERLY to play a speckled east- 

ern brook trout weighing up to a 
couple of pounds, the hand and fore- 
arm should be slightly raised or rather 
sharply raised with the object of fixing 
the barb more firmly in its mouth. The 
forearm rise, however, must be gradu- 
aily decreased as the size of the fish 
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increases—and still more, according to 
the roughness and strength of water 
flow. 

Brook trout from ten to fourteen 
inches take the fly with a decided dash, 
darting back to the river-bed with great 
rapidity, and unless the strike is quick, 
though delicate, they often eject the 
fly. 

The brown trout will take the fly in 
various ways, according to its size, the 
food it takes, and the situation where 
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found. Its action is most savage when 
insects are at the apex of their abund- 
ance, and the trout about sixteen 
inches long. Such a condition requires 
no strike from the angler, who must 
instantly raise the rod tip and play the 
fish directly from the reel with click 
only as a restraint on the fish in every 
condition of water. The same action 
must be pursued with rainbows of any 
size, the larger the fish, the more rapid 
must the tip rise, for the slightest check 
on the freedom of the click spells dis- 
aster in loss of the fish. 

With brown trout over sixteen inches 
up to six or eight pounds, it is their 
habit, when they do take flies, to raise 
their heads leisurely, to the surface and 
suck in the fly, then ‘quietly turging, igo 


back down with the fly in the mouth. 


O strike quickly in this instance 
* would be either to pull the fly away 
before getting a good hold, or if the 
fly is merely in the mouth, just to 
scratch and scare the fish from an- 
other rise. The right thing to do is to 
wait awhile for the line to tighten— 
no doubt an anxious moment for the 
angler, but the pause is more safe for 
the heavy fish to embed the hook by its 
own action, rather than a 
too rapid strike by the 
angler. Sometimes very 
large brown trout make a 
plunge, striking at the 
fly to make the reel sing 
loudly, in that case, be 
sure to let all the force of 
striking go directly on the 
line and click of the reel 
without raising the rodtip, 
there is time for that when 
the fish is fairly hooked 

and on the run. 

At the strike of the 
rainbow, the cut-throat 
and other very active spe- 
cies of trout, it should be 
the angler’s constant care 
never to strike and al- 
ways to have the line free, 
as the check of a good rod- 
click is sufficient restraint 
to embed the hook. 

The precise degree of 
force in striking fish of 
any size is as difficult to 
determine as the proper 
moment when to strike. 
Too great a force will of- 
ten produce a smash and 
getaway. The nervous, ex- 
cited angler is prone to 

use excessive, sudden force in his 
strike, when little—or none is required. 

When the fish is properly hooked, 
starting off down or up stream-most 
often the latter, your first duty is to 
obtain a proper command of it by get- 
ting the rodtip well-up, such a posi- 
tion being technically called by British 
Anglers butting a fish. 


HEN a fish is large, the bent 

curve is a severe strain on the 
rod, and it should be watched carefully 
and relieved—if required, especially 
when the fish jiggers, or flounders 
heavily in deep water, which is a su- 
preme test of a rod to show its worth 
and strength of backbone. 

(Continued on page 248) 





King of the range, the grizzly 


EW sportsmen realize that the 
F spring is the best time of year for 
bear hunting. The bear feed on 
the open side hills, during the months 
of May and June, on the green feed 
which is their main source of food dur- 
ing that period. The nearer Yellow- 
stone Park, on the south, the better the 
bear hunting, and for many miles south 
of the Yellowstone one finds bear in 
Teton County, where they range more 
or less over the entire area and afford 
splendid sport. 

In this area range, the black, brown 
and silver tip or grizzly bear are about 
equally divided. In the spring months, 
after coming out from hibernation, they 
range over a large territory looking for 
green feed until berries and other food 
is available. During the early morning 
and late evening they are found mainly 
on the south hill sides, moving about in 
the morning, and laying up during the 
day in some thick underbrush. In the 
evening hours they seldom move much 
before dark, eating everything that 
suits their fancy; this is a good time to 
stalk them. 

Field glasses are useful in locating 
bear during spring months. Trailing 
over the snow is interesting if the snow 
is new and soft, but the chances by 
trailing are not so good as locating 
them with glasses before stalking. 


Last spring I hunted bear in Buffalo 
country, south of the Teton State Game 
Preserve. The early bear that come 
out from winter quarters directly south 
of the Yellowstone Park travel south 
on the crusted snow and feed on the 
early green hillsides. 

We left the Red Roch Ranch on Crys- 
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tal Creek, a tributary of the Gros Ven- 
tre River, on the 1st day of May with 
a full camp equipment and pack train, 
and up to the 14th of May were busy 
packing back into the Soda Fork of 
Buffalo. We had to take grain for the 
horses, as spring feed is at that time 
just starting, and horses have to have 
oats to go with the last years grass 
in order to stand up. We made our 
main base of supplies at Elk, Wyoming, 
at the Billie Stilson Ranch. The Soda 
Fork of Buffalo being 25 miles from 
here, we finally got everything in the 
main camp and in a good location as to 
covering the best country. 


The first party coming had to cancel 
his trip, so Billie and I decided we would 
have a hunt ourselves, we left the Stil- 
son Ranch on the 15th of May with 
our outfit and, in addition to ourselves, 
Mrs. Vern Stilson, Billie’s wife, and 
Miss Gloria Frink, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


E went as far as the Geo. Erwin 

Ranch the first day, and the next 
morning arrived at the main camp 
where we proceeded to make comfort- 
able for a week’s stay. After getting 
lunch, Vern got a pair of glasses and 
within a few minutes, while the others 
were busy doing other things, exclaimed, 
“I see a bear! I see a bear!” Billie 
laughed and so did the rest of us and 
kidded Mrs. Stilson over some black 
stump or other imaginary thing which 
we thought was her bear, but she still 
continued to argue the point that she 
saw him move, so we finally all got 
interested in bear and with the field 
glasses soon located some half mile 


Spring 
Bear Hunting 
in 
Jackson’s Hole 


A Sport Requiring Energy 
and Endurance 


By JAMES S. SIMPSON 


away and far up the open mountain 
side a large black bear feeding in an 
open draw and as though he were a 
thousand miles from any human being. 


ATURALLY, the girls got some- 

what excited and continued to 
watch Mr. Bear until Billie and I got 
our guns and we all started towards 
the foot of the mountain, keeping well 
under cover. We were soon at the foot 
of the mountain and the girls decided 
that, as it was getting late and a 
hurry-up climb had to be made, they 
covered up under a large limbed tree 
and with the glasses, of which we had 
two pair, watched the bear, while Billie 
and I quartered up the mountain side 
as fast as possible, but holding a little 
extra breath for some possible last 
exertion. After what seemed a long 
while, in fact some fifteen minutes, we 
got to where we could look into the 
draw opposite where the bear had been, 
but he was nowhere in sight. All this 
time the girls were watching him from 
below with. no chance to give us the lo- 
cation, as the bear had slowly gone up 
the hill, crossed over into some scat- 
tering timber and out of sight of Billie 
and myself. 

I went over into the draw where the 
bear had been, while Billie went on up 
the ridge towards the timber, and when 
I got to where the bear had been feed- 
ing, I looked up the mountain and saw 
him walking up the hill near the top 
on a very slippery slope. He was about 
200 yards away, and as Billie was out 
of sight of both the bear and myself, 
I took aim off hand and missed, shoot- 
ing under and then took another shot 
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while he was moving which also missed. 
Then Billie came in sight of the bear 
and took one shot, wounding the bear 
somewhere in the shoulder, but not a 
fatal shot. Billie then took up the hill 
to see what damage had been done, 
while I followed, knowing that my two 
shots had missed. 


ILLIE took his trail thru the heavy 

timber on the deep snow a mile or 
more, then lost his track as darkness 
came on. I took a ridge on down the 
mountain and just at the foot and lower 
down in the same draw where the first 
bear had been seen, saw a medium 
black bear coming towards me five hun- 
dred yards away. I went towards him, 
keeping well under cover. Finally I 
got within 25 yards of him. He still 
was out of sight, however when he 
heard something that frightened him, 
he gave several quick, piggish grunts 
and came out in plain view forty 
yards from me where he stopped and 
looked around. I took aim at his shoul- 
der, fired and he went down, rolled a 
long way down the hill, bit himself on 
the shoulder as they do when wounded 
and then got up and ran quartering 
down the hill and I’ll say a bear can 
run downhill. I then started shooting 
and at the third shot he tumbled and 
rolled down the mountain some 100 
yards over and over and landed up 
against a stump. I dragged him on 
down to the foot of the hill onto a snow 
slide, dressed him out and then went 
to camp where the girls and Billie had 
gone, he having given up the other bear 
for the night. The girls had witnessed 
all this from the foot of the mountain 
and had seen the second bear nearly all 
the time while we had been after the 
first one. 

The following evening, Billie and his 
wife, and Miss Frink and I started out 
on foot, separated at the foot of the 
same mountain, Miss Frink and I going 
south while Billie and his wife went up 
the small creek above camp some quar- 
ter of a mile. Just at sundown they 
met a brown bear coming out of the 
timber and crossing a flat to some more 
timber. Billie killed this bear and was 
back at camp shortly after dark, hav- 
ing been gone about two hours. We did 
not see any bear that evening, but there 
were plenty of fresh tracks so we cele- 
brated. 


HE day following we looked over 

new country and saw plenty of 
fresh signs, but no bear. After getting 
back to camp, we went out in the eve- 
ning on foot, up the creek some miles 
from camp, Billie and his wife saw a 
silvertip bear up on the side of an- 
other mountain. This bear came on 
down the mountain, passed along an 


Hardy and elusive, the black bear 


open side hill where they had been sit- 
ting, while they had gone up. 


The following four days we rode over 
a large territory; hunted some in the 
evenings, saw bear from time to time, 
but did not want to kill any more un- 
til the second party arrived. 


E enjoyed the lovely spring 

weather and saw plenty of other 
game such as moose, elk, deer and 
beaver, started for home on the 22nd. 
We reached the Stilson ranch that 
day, well pleased with the trip, espe- 
cially the girls, who had never been 
out on a spring bear hunt. 


On the 25th of May I met Bruce 
Wallace and Arthur Boatwright of 
Marion, Illinois, who had arranged for 
a bear hunt and had driven through 
from Illinois, via Cheyenne, Rock 
Springs, the Pinedale Route through 
Hoback Canyon: from Green River to 
Jackson, Wyoming, which is the easy 
way to get into the Jackson Hole coun- 
try with autos in the spring. From 
Jackson we went to Stilson’s Ranch 
where we had our saddle horses and 
pack outfit, and as the road was good 
to the Geo. Erwin Ranch, the boys 
drove that far, Billie and myself taking 
the horses. We made camp that same 
day and found everything as we had 
left it. : 

The following day we took saddle 
horses, Art and Billie hunted together 
and Bruce and myself. We did not 
see any bear as it snowed nearly all 
day which covered up all sign. We 
jumped two large grizzly bear and one 
large black or brown whose tracks were 
fresh. During the day, Billie and Art 


saw much fresh sign but no bear; the 
falling snow made trailing impossible, 
so all hands got to camp early. 

The next morning it had cleared, so 
all started out on horses. Below camp 
on the main trail and a mile from camp 
a black bear came towards us along 
a steep side hill. Bruce and I made a 
short ride ahead of him to the foot of 
the mountain, Billie and Art stayed 
where they were. We tied the horses 
and started up the hill to head him off. 
125 yards from the top the bear walked 
out of the timber, and Bruce shot three 
times, but did not hit him so we lost 
this bear. 

Billie and Art took some distance 
shots, but no hits, so we separated and 
hunted different localities, no more bear, 
but plenty of sign. 


Going out one more day from this 
camp we saw a cow Moose with two 
calves just born and tried to get some 
photographs, but every time we got 
within fifty yards she charged and ran 
us over the flat of willows and swampy 
places. We decided to move up country 
and hunt fresh territory as we had no- 
ticed the bear that had come down early 
were going back again into the more 
isolated mountains from where they 
had come. 

It took a day to move and put up 
camp 15 miles away. We took a trip 
trout fishing in Eynos Lake and had all 
the trout we wanted for two days. 


EXT day we started hunting for 
keeps and kept busy during the 
afternoons and evenings. The first eve- 
ning out we spotted a large black bear 


(Continued on page 244) 
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THE CODE OF AN ANGLER 


R. CHARLES REITELL is an enthusiastic 
angler who devotes a great deal of his time 
to bettering fishing conditions. He is a mem- 

ber of the Board of Fish Commissioners of Penn- 
sylvania and at present is doing research work on 
natural fish food, lake and stream conditions, 
marine growth and other matters that make for an 
abundant supply of game and food fish. We are 
pleased to present the following code, of which 
Dr. Reitell is the author: 

1. He holds that a good fisherman not only can 
catch fish but is one who rigidly conserves 
angling as a sport. 

. He realizes that fish must have homes in which 
to live, therefore he sees to it that good 
forests and waters are made available and 
kept available for abundant fish life. 
knows well the enemies of the fish—the 
water snake, the hawk, the otter—and he 
takes of his time and money to rid fish life 
of these menaces. 
loathes that human “fish-hog” who ruth- 
lessly wastes and destroys, and he vigilantly 
brings to bay these robbers of our fish. 
is tortured by that ghastly nightmare, pol- 
lution of waters, and he fights everlastingly 
to keep clear waters clear, and to redeem 
foul waters to purity. 
is a student of fish life and habits. Thus 
he knows that both the size and number 
of fish depend directly upon the abundance 
of the food supply. Therefore he con- 
serves bait life, and water vegetation. 
obeys the fish laws, not out of fear, but be- 
cause he understands that they are abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of 
the fishing sport—for himself, his associ- 
ates and posterity. 
has found that artificial propagation is nec- 
essary to keep the supply of fish abreast of 
the growing numbers of fishermen. As a 
result he is in touch with fish culturists 
and their work. 
believes that “the Compleat Angler” is a 
result .of wholesome development from 
boyhood and girlhood days, and he is as 
much interested in dating a fishing trip for 
the youngsters as he is in arranging one 
for himself. 


10. He is a dynamic part of the spirit of American 
Democracy and therefore holds as inviolate 
that all fishing waters shall be open to all 
of the people. Believing this, he holds that 
real conservation means conservation for 
all—not for a few at the expense of the 
many. 


NATURE STILL MASTER 


HAT Man might claim to be the master of 
nature if it were not for forestry, was the 
inference of Dr. Carl A. Schenck, founder of 

the first forestry school in America, and one of the 
pioneers in modern world forestry, at his first ap- 
pearance in this country in ten years. 

Dr. Schenck’s return to America is being marked 
by a series of lectures to the students of the New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dr. Schenck established the first school 
for instruction in forestry at Biltmore, N. C., in 
1898, where he also conducted practical operations 
— scientific methods in logging and reforesta- 

ion. 

Dr. Schenck said in: his first talk that the phe- 
nomena of the interdependence of forest life was 
little understood and that for this reason some 
results differing from the ones intended in the 
handling of woodlands have been obtained and that 
such accidents were often looked upon by present 
generations as great triumphs of the forester. He 
referred particularly to the growing of repeated 
crops of trees in Europe. He said that a Darwin 
was needed in forestry and explained that we were 
not always sure of the exact crop of trees that 
soil, climate and topography would produce, and 
it was due to this fact that the old silvicultural 
practice obtained many results which it did not 
intend. 

Referring to the essentials in successful forest 
growing he said that “patience, purpose and a 
purse,” especially patience, were the most impor- 
tant and that strange as the thought may at first 
seem, forestry had not arrived in any country 
except by the evolution brought about by the axe. 
The speaker declared that the United States would 
be no exception to this rule. Dr. Schenck said that 
the truisms of today were the fallacies of tomorrow 
in forestry, and that while expert loggers are able 
to fell a tree with such accuracy that they can 
drop it on a hat, so many mysteries of nature 


‘relate to the handling of forests that forestry could 


not as yet be declared a science and he philoso- 
phized that it is better to be striving after truth 
than to possess truth. 


SPRING SIGN 


T intermittent times in life comes the call of 
the outdoors, the song of the Red Gods. 
Never is the witchery more compelling than 

in the allurement of Spring. I allude to those who 
fish for the ultimate love of fishing, who spend 
vagabond hours in that most idyllic of angling— 
the pursuit of the brook trout. 

When the signals of Spring become more fre- 
quent over the brown miles of March landscape, 
one picture emerges out of the far vistas of mem- 
ory and that scene is of a sinuous, flashing, soft 
crooning brook winding down out of the granite 
hills, hiding among the woodlots, and eventually 
seeking the open spaces of field and meadow. The 
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clarion “a-honk, a-honk, a-honka!” of north-bound 
geese may drop earthward and whip the blood to 
a fever of restlessness, but more interesting is the 
rumor of open water, the first pussy willows, the 
low and water-loving gurgle of blackbirds talking 
confidentially and endlessly in the alders. These 
are the signs appealing to the angler, the tramper 
of clamorous brooks. 

To listening ears comes the soft, silken, persua- 
sive whisper of Spring at her beauty-making. The 
poet hidden beneath the old coat of the angler an- 
swers like a sunken bell. He feels the stir of things. 
He writes a fugitive verse to the lures of the mo- 
ment or he goes through all the symptoms. He 
feels the spell stealing in upon his work and play. 
He can not rebel nor resist, and so he goes abroad 
to some chosen haunt lost in the length and breadth 
of pulsing landscapes. His seeking of the spell is 
love, his prowling of the waters with the inevitable 
compensations of success or failure is living poetry. 
Nature hath no greater lover than the gentle 
angler, the nomad of laughing waters and grow- 
ing things. 


START WING SHOOTING RIGHT 


“THERE is no better gun for teaching the young 
idea how to shoot than the .410, or “‘collector’s 
gun,” as it is sometimes called. Its weight is 

usually somewhere between 4 and 5 lbs., so that 
even a boy of tender years can easily manage it. 
To let a boy begin to shoot with a gun that is be- 
yond his strength is one of the worst things pos- 
sible and is likely to develop a slow, awkward, and 
poking sort of style that in later years may be very 
difficult to get rid of. The range of the .410 is, of 
course, limited, for the charge it shoots is a small 
one. This, however, is an advantage rather than 
the reverse with the beginner, for knowing that 
long shots are very unlikely to be successful, he is 
not tempted to take them as he would be with a 
gun of greater power; and if there is one thing 
that the novice should be taught to avoid, it is the 
taking of long shots. For all that, the .410 can do 
surprisingly good work up to about 25 yards range, 
and in the hands of one who knows how to use it, 
it can kill almost anything within reasonable range. 
The .410, if properly bored, and especially if it be 
chambered to take the 214 in. case, is in fact a very 
effective weapon, and very useful for any shooting 
in places where one does not want to make too 
much noise. When brass cartridges are used, the 
.410 becomes a far more efficient weapon because 
of the possibility of firing a heavier charge. The 
2 in. brass case will hold as much as the 214 in. 
paper case, and the shooting appears to be much 
harder with the former. With a light weapon like 
this, one can, of course, be very quick. Those who 
have never used one of these handy little guns will 
be surprised to find how fascinating the .410 can 
be. It is the very thing to take with one for a stroll 
when one does not want to be bothered with the 
more weighty 12-bore. 


EATING LEAD SHOT CAUSES POISONING 
OF MANY DUCKS 
EAD poisoning due to eating shot is a malady 
of various species of wild ducks which of 
recent years has attracted attention among 
persons interested in game birds in the United 
States. It is thought by the Biological Survey that 
a number of species in addition to those about 


which facts are known may have been poisoned 
in the same way. At present little can be done 
about lead poisoning beyond calling attention to 
its prevalence and describing its cause. 

From year to year a large quantity of expended 
shot is deposited, in the mud about shooting points 
and blinds and marshes, shallow bays and lakes. 
Many birds find and swallow these leaden pellets 
while searching for food and become seriously 
affected by the poison thus taken. The mallard, 
canvas-back, and pintail ducks and whistling swans 
have suffered most. It is believed that the trouble 
is generally prevalent throughout the country. 

Sportsmen and others interested in this condi- 
tion among wild ducks will find further details in 
the United States Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin 793. Lead Poisoning in Waterfowl, by Alex- 
ander Wetmore of the Biological Survey. The 
bulletin may be had while the supply lasts by ad- 
dressing the Division of Publications, United States 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. 


IN FAVOR OF THE PHEASANT 


EOPLE who own land on which pheasants 
range sometimes wonder whether the birds 
are an asset or liability. How much valuable 

grain and vegetable matter do they consume and 
what part of their diet consists of injurious insects? 

In this connection, the following item, from a 
British sporting paper, is of interest: 

“Last week when drawing a hen pheasant we 
found the crop almost tight with wireworms. We 
counted a couple of hundred, and then gave the 
business up since there looked to be quite as many 
more. We presumed the bird had gleaned the 
worms on the recently sown wheat fields. We were 
surprised that it could have found so many at this 
chilly season of the year, when we thought even 
the wireworm was not particularly active and 
buried itself too deeply in the ground for the 
pheasants to reach it. We were also a little sur- 
prised that every worm was dead. We should have 
thought that they could have lived even for days 
in a dead pheasant’s crop and even made their way 
out of it. There was not a single grain of wheat 
amongst them. We called a farmer friend to view 
the find, and he was as surprised as we were our- 
selves, and declared he would never say another 
word against the pheasant.” 


APRIL SONGS 


O listen to song welling and dripping from 
oo the throatal depths of some hidden bird is to 
hear the sweetest and most splendid sound of 
nature. Identity means nothing. If the singer is 
in line of vision, if the mood of the listener is in 
harmony with the mood of time and place, then the 
song is a beautiful thing speaking clear to the 
abyss of the soul. 

And again if the bird be not seen and only the 
song drips in broken and flute-like fragments down 
through green rafters and silence, if man is caught 
unaware and in surprise, the song is an evanescent 
thing that haunts like the dim-remembered break- 
ing of a remote dream. It is poetry, music, all 
the adventurous spirit of a confidential nature 
seeking the romantic in man. 

Beware April for she is famous for these epi- 
sodes that taunt the spirit, ache desire, and make 
poignant the very moments of man. 
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A Home Made One Pole 
Auto Camp Tent 


URING the past two seasons of 
D auto camping the one pole tent 

has seemed to be the most pop- 
ular because it eliminates the use of 
many guy ropes, is easily put up or 
taken down, and packs compactly for 
the trip. Having only one pole, and 
this of the collapsible type, makes it a 
very convenient type of tent to take 
along on an auto camping trip. 

You can make such a tent at home, 
during spare time, and get a lot of 
fun in constructing it. Procure suf- 
ficient medium-weight khaki cloth or 
light-weight canvas and have it water- 
proofed. If you prefer you can buy 
waterproofing solutions from auto camp 
supply houses and 
waterproof the mate- 
rial yourself at small 
cost. You can use 
American silk for the 
tent material if you 
prefer and in this case 
it should be well 
waterproofed. Silk 
takes up less room in 
the pack than any 
material suitable for 
tents. Light or medi- 
um weight tent mate- 
rial makes it easier 
to sew and if water- 
proofed is suitable for all auto camp- 
ing purposes. First procure length of 
material 20 ft. long at the top, and 28 
ft. long at the base, as shown in the 
drawing. The width of the strip should 
be 9 ft. vertical and 10 ft. along the 
diagonal ends. To get such a strip you 
will have to buy the regular width of 
material and sew it into one large strip 
of the above dimensions. A good sew- 
ing machine with heavy thread and 
needle will make this operation easy 
and quickly done. Sewing along the 
seams with a double line of thread. 

This large strip will form the sides 
of your tent. The diagonal ends will al- 
low for the front flap which will form 
the tent door in front. 

The top pieces for the tent should be 
made by sewing strips of tent mate- 
rial so that you will have a circular 
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piece 8 ft. in diameter. This will allow 
for sloping sides of the tent 4 ft. long, 
and a horizontal width 5 ft. square, 
which will lap over the roof of the tent 
and prevent any water from getting 
inside the tent. When you have the 
tent pole and rib pole attachment 
ready, as will be explained later, you 
can set up the sides and roof, and after 
marking where the overlap of the roof 
piece comes, along the top sides of the 
tent, you can sew the roof to the top 
sides. A small circular piece should be 
sewed to the center of the roof inside 
where the tent pole will rest. 

If you desire a front flap, which will 
serve as an awning as well as an ad- 
ditional front door, strip tent material 
sewed so that.you will have a piece 5 
ft. wide and 6 ft. long, will give you a 


” Tent Sides ™ 


front flap which can be sewed along one 
side to the front top horizontal seam of 
the tent. Two small iron rings sewed in- 
to the outer corners will serve as places 
to support the front flap as an awning, 
by cutting small poles as upright sup- 
ports for the awning. 


The Center Pole 


A center pole can be made of good 
straight grained hard wood and jointed 
by metal ferrules on the ends, much 
as a fishing rod is jointed. One end 
to fit snugly into the other metal sleeved 
end of the pole. A block of hard wood 
bored to fit the pole and rib poles of 
hard wood attached to the block, one at 
each side, will form the adjustable slid- 
ing support for the tent top. The rib 
poles should be attached to the block 
in such a way that they are free to 


be turned into position to héld up the 
tent roof at the four corners. At the 
ends of the rib poles small holes should 
be bored for the supporting strings. 


— strings should be of small 
but strong material; pieces of 
good fish line are fine for this purpose. 
These strings are permanently tied to 
the top end of the center pole. A screw 
bolt should be fitted to the side of the 
center block so that it can be tightened 
and will hold the block on the center 
pole at any desired place, sufficient to 
get the right tension upon the roof of 
the tent. This entire center pole unit 
works much as the slide of the umbrella 
which holds the ribs. 
With the tent made and center pole 
complete, it is a very easy matter to 
put up the tent. 
Spread the tent out 
upon the ground, joint 
the center pole and 
place the top end of 
the pole against the 
circular piece at the 
center of the top 
piece. Push up the 
block to the required 
tension that will 
stretch the top, and 
hold the block in place 
by the screw-bolt. 
The rib ends should 
be placed in the cor- 
ners of the tent before the block is 
moved up on the center pole. You may 
find it necessary to hold the base of 
the tent more firmly upon the ground 
when you erect the tent and get the 
desired tension on the roof to prevent 
any sag in the roof. If this is the case, 
you can very easily sew into the four 
corners of the base of the tent a small 
iron ring and through each corner ring 
drive a tent peg into the ground. 


HESE rings should be sewed inside 
the tent, to prevent any water from 
coming through the base. Many people 
prefer a sewed-in floor cloth and if you 
desire to make one, bear in mind that 
you must have a heavy waterproofed 
material for the floor cloth, as it must 
be absolutely waterproof and free from 
absorbing any moisture from the 
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ground upon which it is placed. Medium 
weight tent material is not heavy 
enough, and a heavier waterproof sec- 
tion of canvas should be used for the 
floor cloth. 


OU could use the tent material if 

you sewed over it rubber cloth, 
which would be the surface lying upon 
the ground. Tent supply houses have 
floor cloths of standard widths which 
you can buy if you prefer. The leather 
imitations of cloth, such as used for 
seat coverings of automobiles, might be 
used for the floor cloth if you select a 
heavy grade of such cloth. Any porous 
material for the floor cloth is not de- 
sirable because eventually the water 
and moisture from the ground will 
work through the pores of the cloth. 


Suggestions 


Windows can _ be 
sewed into the sides 
of the tent by cutting 
out squares and sew- 
ing in two layers of 
mosquito netting. 
Windows should be 
sewed in on opposite 
sides of the tent at 
about the same level 
to insure proper ventilation. The win- 
dows should also be placed so that they 
will come above the tent cot and not 
create a direct draft on you when you 
are sleeping in the tent. Extra window 
flaps can be sewed to the top of the 
windows on the outside walls of the 
tent to allow one to lower them and 
cover the windows in times of rain or 
too much wind. The flaps can be pinned 
up out of the way, or better still can 
be raised or lowered by small cords 
attached to the lower part of the flap 
and running through eyelet rings at 
the top of the window. 


HESE cords are run inside the tent 

where you can pull them up or 
down, and raise or lower the window 
flap on the outside of the tent. The eye- 
lets should be a snug fit for the size of 
the cords running through them, so as 
to prevent possible water from coming 


through them to the inside of the tent 
wall. 

A front strip, about six inches high, 
might be sewed across the doorway of 
the tent, to prevent any insects from 
crawling directly on to the floor of the 
tent. 

Of all auto tents, this umbrella type 
is the most convenient to use. It can 
be taken down or put up very quickly 
by one person. The sloping roof sides 
prevent water from sagging the roof 
and dripping through in case of con- 
tinued rains, if you get the right ten- 
sion upon the top. The nearly vertical 
sides prevent any water from coming 
through. A sewed-in floor cloth pre- 
vents any ground water from running 
into the tent. 

If you prefer to make the front flap 


“Center fole® 


detachable, it will serve as a wrapping 
for the tent when en route. The jointed 
pole takes very little room. In fact, 
this type of tent will pack into smaller 
space than other types of tent of like 
size. It also gives good head room, 
which is an important fact to consider 
in selecting any type of tent. There 
are no guy ropes. If you have a sewed- 
in floor cloth, the weight of the camp 
units, such as the cots, will keep the 
tent base on the ground without the 
use of pegs in the four base corners of 


Cee sae: W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Fishing Hints 
Adjuncts to Fishing Outfit 


Besides’ a file it is handy to have a 
small hand vise to hold your hook while 
filing its points or while wrapping on 


"Front Awning is 


a snood. Pliers are useful, so are cut- 
ting pliers and oil for reel and swivels; 
also silk for wrapping wax and shellac. 


Pocket Minnow Net 


Take a bung or round block of wood 
of 2% to 3 inches in diameter and bore 
four holes opposite to each other in the 
edge of it. Then insert a piece of um- 
brella rib, about 12 to 14 inches long, 
in each hole. The holes must be made 
deep and small enough for the wire to 
fit tight. The paragon wire is the best. 
Leave the end of the rib that has the 
little eye in it outside. Lay the bung 
and wires on a square piece of mosquito 
netting and stretch it and sew it firmly 
at the four corners to the eyes in the 
ribs. In the center of the bung put a 
screw-eye, and in the center of the mos- 
quito net sew a piece 
of string, leaving ends 
about 8 inches long. 
Any straight, _ stiff 
stick picked up on the 
shore serves as a 

« handle, being made 

fast to the net by a 

strong piece of twine 

through the screw-eye 

and with a piece of 

bread tied in the net 

with the string, and 

perhaps a small, flat stone to make it 

sink, it is ready to catch minnows. They 

will come over the net for the bread, 

and when it is raised up quickly the 

resistance of the water causes it to 

belly, and the minnows will not get out. 

When bait enough has been taken, pull 

the wires out of the holes, drop the 

bung into the net and roll it up on the 
wires. 


Preserving a Net 


To preserve a landing net, soak it 
thoroughly in linseed oil; shake it, and 
hang up in the sun to dry. Shake off 
the drops of oil as they collect on the 
net until it is dry. 


Tight Joints in a Rod 


To loosen the tight joints of a rod 
heat them with a lighted match. 
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Mr. Braithwaite before a campfire 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales of the Forest 


HE fox is considered one of the 

most cunning of animals and a 

great many individuals deserve 
the title. I never bothered much with 
them in my younger days as the fur 
wasn’t of much value and it paid better 
to trap other animals. 

I have caught a good many in marten 
traps, and in places where I have killed 
big game and left the entrails and other 
parts not worth much and found foxes 
working around it, I have set traps 
and caught quite a few. So much has 
been said about setting traps for them 
that I cannot add much to it. 

One good set for them, I have found, 
is to take the head of a moose or any 
other animal, or the whole animal, and 
stand bushes over it and let it snow 
up. As soon as it begins to get a little 
strong the foxes come and begin to dig 
it out. Set a trap in the end of the 
tunnel they dig and cover it over with 
a piece of thin paper; hide the clog in 
the snow, go to the windward side and 
take your snow shoes and throw snow 
in the air so the wind will carry enough 
of it over the trap to hide it. Take a 
bush and level off all tracks and signs. 
When the fox comes along he will be 
pretty sure to dig into it. 

The following water set is pretty 
good in the fall before the snow comes: 
Put the bait out in the water on a stone 
or sod and set the trap between it and 
the shore, about the distance you think 
the fox would step to the shore. Put 
moss or sod on the pan of the tren and 
the fox, in trying to reachi'the bait, will 
put. his foot on ‘the ote. z 
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Years ago, I sometimes put out 
poison, but I soon found I was losing 
too many foxes by getting poor poison. 
The method was to find a large lake 
with a big rock some distance from the 
shore. Place the poison on it between 
two pieces of dry bark, lay a flat stone 
on to keep the wind from blowing it 
off, and place a large bait fifteen or 
twenty yards from it on the ice. The 
fox is sure to get up on something high 
to examine the bait and find the poison. 
I remember one winter of getting five 
foxes at one rock and found all of them 
either on it or a few feet from it. The 
next winter I lost three in the same 
place on account of poor poison and then 
I got disgusted and stopped using it. 


— always been experimenting 


with scents. I remember .of once 
making a nice scent which I used on 
fisher traps and the first fisher I caught 
turned out to be a fox. I set more 
traps, using the same scent, and the 
first round. got two more foxes. I 
thought I had struck it at last and it 
would have taken some money to buy 
that secret. I almost imagined myself 
an amateur millionaire. I set a lot 
more traps, scented them in good shape 
and left them for some three weeks. 
Then I began to realize that I had 
caught the only three foolish foxes ‘in 
the country, for the other's would only 
go and look at the t traps and walk on by. 

Some people say foxés are afraid of 
‘the smell: of ‘irdn, but Fhave seen tracks 
showing where they had gone through 
wire’ fences. Some few years ago I 


Some 
Meetings 
with 
Reynard 
and 
Hints on 


How 
He May Be 
Caught 


took a trip over an old portage road 
that hadn’t been used for a number of 
years. I saw good signs of marten and 
decided to set some line traps. 


| WENT out the next day and com- 
menced setting, building the last trap 
toward night, and in the morning when 
I went back, I was surprised to find a 
large fox in it. The trap was a small 
one and he was just able to shove his 
head in it. I had handled the bait 
and everything about the trap with my 
bare hands. That shows that not all 
foxes are afraid of the scent of man. 

I don’t think foxes are so wonder- 
fully cute; they are sly because they 
are such wonderful cowards. I have 
shot a good many by coming upon 
them accidentally in the woods and 
fields when they were looking for mice 
and seeing them before they saw me. 
When I wanted them to stop, I made a 
noise like a mouse and they would 
nearly always stop and listen; but 
many times they would spring in the 
air and on two or three — they 
left on the jump. : 

Some years ago, I Jiad a sporting 
party at the-Home Camp. Our cook 
used to,; .thPow the scraps out of the 
kitehen window and the foxes got so 


iKeld they would come and eat them. 


One of the guides: had; a ‘bunk’ close to 
the window. . The weather was very 
waim and one night he stuck his bare 
feet over the window sill. Sometime 
in the night he woke us all up with a 
frightful yell and declared some ani- 
(Continued on page 250) 





Salton Sea Ducks 


Tho Desolate and Unfrequented, the Country Holds 


the north; tune up your Over- 
land and let us be on our way 
to the Salton Sea after work. If this 
wind keeps up the ducks should be com- 
ing in fine,” said I to Dick, who was 
grinding in valves, face covered with 
grease and tired. Although being tired 
and a long drive through a strong gale 
from Riverside, California, to the Sal- 
ton Sea are not in consistent conforma- 
tion with a day’s work, nevertheless 
the next day was Sunday, and with a 
morning’s shooting ahead nothing could 
discourage Dick and me, who are both 
lovers of wing shooting. 
After a drive through 
a cchilly, _blustering 
wind, such as we get in 
Southern California in 
November, we arrived 
at the Salton Sea at 
midnight; guns, ammu- 
nition and lunch packed 
in Dick’s car, which af- 
forded us a sleeping 
quarter that night. 
However, we did not 
sleep much, being 
awakened occasionally 
by the yelping coyotes, 
and strong wind, which 
accentuated the desola- 
tion and weirdness of 
that stretch of land 
about the Salton Sea. 
We were quite obvious of all these con- 
ditions, however, with our minds in- 
tent on ducks. 


"| OOK here, Dick, the wind is in 


About four o’clock, just before day-. 


break, we had completed our blind, con- 
structed of brittle brush, almost the 
only vegetation near that alkaline 
water. We set out our decoys and 
with anxiety awaited sunrise and the 
first incoming ducks. 

Amidst a discussion as to whether or 
not our decoys were situated far 
enough out, Dick motioned down. Com- 
ing in from the north were four blue 
bills making passenger train speed, 
swinging to the left and right. For a 
time it looked as if we would lose out 
on these, but it was gratifying finally 
to see them swinging into our de- 
coys. 


WHISPERED to Dick to take a 
chance, and as our guns cracked, 
much to our amazement two ducks 


Good Possibilities for Sport 


By GERALD PHAROAH 


faltered on wing but hard hit, came 
down with a splash. This was, need- 
less to say, an encouragement and an 
inspiration for a starter. 

We retrieved these and were com- 
paring them in size to a red head, when 
a lone pintail quietly found his way 
into our decoys unnoticed for some 
time. At the instant we discovered 
him and were about to take aim, Dick 
motioned down, for sailing in from the 
northwest upshore, and headed straight 
over our heads were a bunch of what 
we first thought to be geese, but com- 
ing closer proved to be pintaiis. When 


Back from the marshes 


about 200 yards from us they sheered 
away from the blind and circled well 
out of range. With hearts fluttering 
and fingers trembling on triggers, we 
decided to wait.to see if they might 
come in closer. 


= report of a gun perhaps a half 
mile up the shore startled them, 
and they were off on their way in less 
time than it takes to tell it, with our 


one decoyed pintail following. Dick 
raised and scored a clean miss the first 
shot, but the mighty ballistite brought 
him down with the second. 

While Dick was reloading his gun 
and boasting of his markmanship, we 
heard a roar of wings as at least fifty 
blue bills passed over our decoys. With 
four hurried shots from my old Stevens 
pump, we were rewarded with three 
nice blue bills. 

After jeering each other over hits 
and misses, we found ourselves crouch- 


ing low, as Dick assured me he saw a 
small flock coming our way in the dis- 
tance. These proved to be a canvas 
back leading three blue bills. 


T the word “Let them have it,” we 
raised to shoot. I missed my foot- 
ing in the mud, and while trying to re- 
gain it pushed Dick down, spoiling his 
shot, but scored a clean kill for myself 
after three hasty shots. Turning, I 
found Dick scrambling to his feet and 
muttering “How do you get that way!” 
and a few phrases that would not look 
well in print, hands and gun well cov- 
ered with mud, but with 
a smile that implied 
that it was all a part 

of the game. 

After Dick wiped his 
gun off as clean as pos- 
sible on the sleeve of 
his coat, we decided it 
was time to eat. Look- 
ing at our watches we 
found it to be only ten 
o’clock. I suggested 
waiting a while. “Wait, 
nothing!” exclaimed 
Dick. “I’m hungry and 
am going to eat, ducks 
or no ducks.” 

While Dick was un- 
wrapping the lunch, my 
attention being drawn 
to a ham sandwich, a 

butter-ball came in and_ alighted 
amongst the decoys. I motioned to 
Dick*to keep down and raised, scoring 
a clean miss. After some laughter from 
Dick, who commented that butter-balls 
were too‘small a’ mark for me to hit, 
I assured: him they wouldn’t be if he 
had kept the lunch in the back of his 
hunting coat, but that I found it impos- 
sible to keep one eye on the sandwich 
and one on the duck. Dick blustered 
out: “To miss is mystery,” and as I 
kept munching on, pouring coffee from 
the thermos bottle, Dick said: “For the 
love of Mike, get down! Here comes 
a nice bunch, must be all of a hun- 
dred.” 


TRAIGHT as an arrow they headed 
for our decoys. As luck was with 
us they swung in nice, easy range, leav- 
ing five of their followers to our trusty 
pumps. 
(Continued on page 241) 
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Your Own Fishing Grounds 


Uncle Sam Will Stock Your Waters. 
This Article Tells How to Go About It. 


at that little lake on your place, 

or the creek that meanders so 
peacefully through your favorite mead- 
ow, or even the little ice-cold brook that 
purls its way through your woods on 
its journey from the mountain top to 
the river, and wished that it was teem- 
ing with fish—gamy ones, like trout or 
bass, worth the sport of catching? 

You can make this wish come true. 
Uncle Sam will stock your waters up 
for you with brook trout, rainbow 
trout, black spotted trout, large- 
mouthed bass, small-mouthed bass, rock 
bass, sunfish, crappie, catfish or what- 
ever other species of fish his experts de- 
cide to be best adapted for your par- 
ticular waters. 

Furthermore, this great service is 
extended to you free of charge if you 
follow certain simple regulations laid 
down by the Bureau of Fisheries. The 
two principal ones are that you or your 
representative be on hand at the sta- 
tion with receptacles (five gallon milk 
cans being most generally used) person- 
ally to receive these baby fish and sign 
for them; and that you do not allow 
any illegal fishing in your waters. 

You must act 

quickly if you 
wish to plant 
your fish this 
spring. Trout are 
distributed early 
in March, so it is 
imperative that 
your application 
be in by March 
ist, so that if 
trout be ‘suitable 
for your waters 
you will get them. 
Other fishes are 
distributed later 
in the season, but 
as the applica- 
tions are filled in 
the order of their 
receipt, it would 
be well to get 
your application 
in as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The method of 
procedure is this: 

1. Send to the 
Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washing- 
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H: many times have you glanced 


By H. M. HICKERSON 


ton, D. C., for an application blank. 

2. On receipt of the blank fill it in as 
fully as possible. 

3. After it is filled in, send it to your 
Representative or Senator to be en- 
dorsed, with the request that he for- 
ward it to the Bureau of Fisheries. 

4. Write a letter to the Bureau, tell- 
ing it that you have forwarded your 
application to (name the Congressman) 
for endorsement, requesting them to 
notify you if it is not received from 
him within a reasonable length of time. 

Probably the most fascinating fea- 
tures of the restocking of your waters, 
to the younger members of the family 
at least, will be the watching of the 
fish grow, as the fish that are given 
you are not matured, but are of various 
sizes. 


ROOK and rainbow trout are usu- 

ally sent out as fingerlings or year- 
lings. Bass, bream, and other pond 
fishes are usually sent out from three 
weeks to several months after they are 
hatched. Sunfish are sent out when 
they are from 2 to 4 inches in length. 
Commercial species, such as_ white- 
fish, etc., are sent out as fry. 


eggs are placed 


As all good fishermen know, fish will 
not live in polluted waters. If you are 
not sure whether or not your waters are 
polluted, examine them closely. 


F you see any of the following vari- 

eties of plant or worm life in them, 
you will know that pollution is present, 
and that it will be necessary thoroughly 
to cleanse your waters and stop the 
source of pollution before fish can be 
successfully propagated in them: 

1. Water molds and scums, particu- 
larly if of colors other than green. 
This indicates decreasing oxygen, and 
oxygen is just as necessary to fish as 
to people. 

2. Tubifex—a small, tender, red 
earthworm. This marks approximately 
the limit of fish life. 

3. Rat-tail maggots. If these are 
abundant over the whole bed of the 
stream, they are an almost certain in- 
dication of prohibited pollution. 

Bloodworms, on the other hand, in- 


dicate recovery and conversion of 


wastes into fish food. Green plants, 
mosses, silks, and nets, also are a hope- 
ful sign, and usually indicate good and 
improving conditions. 

There is an- 
other thing we 
can do, and ought 
to do, although it 
is not required, 
and that is to free 
our lands and 
waters of such 
animal life as are 
detrimental to 
fish life. Of 
course, in exter- 
minating these 
predatory birds 
and animals, due 
regard must be 
paid to local, 
State, and Fed- 
eral game laws. 
The worst of 
these pests, ac- 
cording to the 
Bureau of Fish- 
eries, are listed 
below, together 
with its recom- 
mendations as to 
how to get rid of 


Interior of a hatchery showing one of the jars in which them: 


(Cont. on p. 250) 
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Forest and Stream Letters 


The Striped Chipmonk’s Winter 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

E have kept many kinds of un- 

usual pets, but the most interest- 
ing of these was a striped chipmonk. 
We have chipmonks living in our wood- 
pile every summer and in the fall of a 
year ago our cat caught one and 
brought it to the house. It was not 
hurt, so we turned it loose in the kit- 
chen. We had it in the house all winter 
and it became very tame, would come 
up in our laps and eat. It ate any kind 
of grain and all kinds of large seeds, 
drank milk and water. 

It made itself a nest in the pantry 
in a large box, where I had put a few 
pieces of cotton batting and a piece of 
rabbit skin. It combed the cotton and 
pulled all the soft hairs out of the skin 
to line the nest with. When at home 
a big piece of cotton served as a door. 
When absent the door was left open. 

Real cold days it would stay in the 
nest all day, nice days it came out early 
and would carefully wash itself and 
comb its beautiful tail before starting 
to work. ‘ 

We always kept plenty of food for 
it in the kitchen and it was always busy 
skinning seeds or shelling corn. It 
could carry as many as 21 kernels of 
corn in its pockets, and it would. re- 
quire but a few seconds to go to the 
pantry and empty the pockets into the 
box, where it was stored under the cot- 
ton. When this’ box was full, storing 
places were found in dresser drawers 
and anywhere fancy suited. It did not 
chew or damage anything, so it could 
safely roam ovet the whole house. 

A mouse hole was found, and on nice 
days the striped chipmonk would go 
outdoors, but always came back to its 
niee bed at dusk. 


When spring came and other chip- 
monks came out from winter quarters, 
its partner—or wife—was found and 
our chipmonk stayed outdoors after 
that. In June five young striped chip- 
monks appeard and it was great fun 
to watch them and their mother, when 
they sat on top of the woodpile, and 
the young chipmonks were getting a 
warm sunver. 

Our chipmonk would come and eat 


with the chickens and say “chip-chip- 
chip” when we were too close. When 
fall came we often saw them come and 
go under a granary, so that is where 
we imagine our striped chipmonk is 
sleeping while I am writing this tale. 
NANCY CHRISTENSON, 
Mandan, North Dakota. 


Miss Christenson’s pet chipmonk 


Disagrees with Mr. Rhead on the 
Kingfisher Question 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
i? the February ForREST AND STREAM 
I read an article by Louis Rhead on 
the belted kingfisher. He is a very 
good artist but I think his natural his- 
tory is not of the same character as 
his art, and in justice to my friend, the 
kingfisher, I am writing this letter. 
Ever since I was a small boy I have 
been a friend of the kingfisher, and 
have observed them for over 35 years, 
and doubt if anybody enjoys a better 
field for studying this bird than I have. 
I have a farm on the head waters of 
the big Wapwallopen, which at one time 
was one of the finest trout streams in 


America, and is still good. 


About two miles of the upper reaches 
of the stream run through the farm. 
It is low bottom land, covered with al- 


ders and just the kind of place for 
trout to breed. In my opinion, instead 
of being a menace to the trout stream, 
a kingfisher is a great benefit. The 
following are my reasons for making 
this statement: 

A full-grown kingfisher is only 13% 
inches long. It is impossible for him 
to eat large fish. Furthermore, he is 
not web-footed, and consequently the 
force of his dive depends entirely upon 
the height from which he descends. 
Not being web-footed he gets no mo- 
mentum from his feet as he strikes the 
water, and it is necessary for the bird 
to be at least six feet above the water 
before he makes his dive to catch a 
fish and it is a rare thing for him to 
attempt to strike under a twelve foot 
dive. 

All young trout the size a kingfisher 
would eat lie in the small streams, 
where there is plenty of shade and 
where they are protected by all kinds 
of brush and verdure. In such a place 
it is impossible for a kingfisher to 
strike, consequently he must depend for 
food on the shoal waters in the larger 
streams. Unfortunately every trout 
stream in these days is infested with 
vermin fish, such as suckers, chubs and 
even carp. These fish live in the warm 
shoal water and are the principal food 
for kingfishers. 

It is true the birds get some trout, 
but not many, because they lie in the 
deep, cold water and are much more 
difficult to kill. The kingfisher is a 
great benefit to the modern trout 
streams, because he keeps down the 
population of vermin fish. If suckers 
and carp were allowed to grow to their 
natural size in a trout stream, half 
a dozen of them would clean out the 
food in the big pools to such an extent 
that there would not be any food left 
for the trout. It is the practice of some 
fish hatcheries to put very small trout 
in ponds. 

In that case the kingfishers would be 
attracted to the pond and would take 
great numbers of trout. It is a very 
easy matter to prevent this, however, 
by screening over the pond and would 
cost less money than to keep a watch- 
man to shoot kingfishers and other 
birds that prey upon trout under such 
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advantageous conditions. On the head 
waters of the big Wapwallopen which, 
I control, and which is full of 
small trout, the stream is covered by 
thick verdure, and it is impossible for 
a kingfisher to strike in this heavy 
cover, consequently no kingfishers live 
in this reach of water. 

Below, however, where the stream is 
very much larger there are a number 
of kingfishers and in my opinion they 
live largely on vermin fish which have 
been brought into the stream by bait 
fishermen emptying their cans into the 
stream after a day’s fishing, and from 
other sources. On several occasions I 
have had opportunities to watch king- 
fishers feed from dawn to dark. I do 
not make the positive statement that 
under some conditions they do not take 
fifty fish per day, yet, while this may 
be possible in some instances I doubt 
the statement on the whole. 

The kingfishers I have watched fish 
through a pair of glasses which brought 
them within two feet of my eyes, made 
the following strikes. The pair made 
22 strikes in one day taking 19 fish and 
missing three times. They brought the 
fish each time to a certain limb and 
killed and ate them so I know positively 
that during the day they took 19 fish. 
The statement that kingfishers and 
blue herons take 60% of the fish in a 
stream, to my mind,, is positively ri- 
diculous. Is anyone so foolish as to 
think the birds are destroying our fish? 
I remember when the streams of Penn- 
sylvania boiled with square-tailed trout 
with nothing else in the stream. At 
that time there were 50 kingfishers and 
50 herons to one we have today, and it 
is my opinion that birds do not take % 
of 1% of the fish that are taken from 
a stream. 

Why not put the blame where it be- 
longs? Man has destroyed the fishing, 
cutting down the trees, drying up the 
little runs, letting the sun come in to 
heat up the water to such an extent 
that streams which used to hold square- 
tailed trout now hold nothing but brown 
trout because the water has become too 
warm for the square tails. 

Also, the voice of the kingfisher is 
not the reverse of musical to me. I 
think there is nothing more attractive 
in nature than the rattle of the king- 
fisher coming down a branch with the 
sun shining on his beautiful blues, 
whites and salmon colors. He is a 
beautiful bird, much maligned and all 
I ask is justice for my friend, the king- 
fisher. 

The statement: “Nature has pro- 
vided no destroyer for the kingfisher” is 
not borne out in my experience. Twice 
I have seen these birds killed by hawks 
and the screams of the kingfishers were 
heartrending. Mr. Harry French of 
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this city had the same experience in 
Canada and we are both willing to 
make affidavit to this fact. 


Dr. H. M. BEck, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


A Strange Experience with a 
Weasel 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


THINK that the letters form one of 

the most enjoyable departments of 
your excellent magazine. Unusual facts 
or incidents relating to wild animals 
are always interesting to hear about, 
and as one cannot talk with all the 
outdoorsmen in the country, this de- 
partment offers a not-to-be-missed op- 
portunity. a 

I am going to relate a rather peculiar 
experience that I once had with a 
weasel, at our summer place in West- 
chester County, N. Y. Bordering the 
road that ran by our house was a long 
wooden fence with upright slats about 
three inches apart. I was standing by 
this fence, one drowsy August morning, 
and with me was a friendly, yellow 
mongrel. I was waiting for the post- 
man, and the dog was aimlessly sniffing 
around in the grass. Suddenly I heard 
a yelp, and looked around just in time 
to see a weasel slip through the fence, 
while the baffled dog barked excitedly 
on this side. The weasel knew it was 
out of reach and seemed in no hurry to 
leave. Instead, it suddenly darted 
again through the fence and jumped at 
the dog’s face. This surprised animal 
drew back his head with a yelp, then 
bumped his nose against the fence as 
the weasel again slipped through to 
safety. The little beast seemed in no 
way inclined to seek safety in flight, 
which it could perfectly well have done. 
Once more it darted through the fence. 
But this time the dog was ready for it, 
and as it sprang, caught it in his jaws. 
One crunch and all was over. 


Pia A ate 


Stikine River boat with trophies 


The whole scene only lasted a couple 
of minutes and during it I stood per- 
fectly still. I don’t know who was the 
more astonished, I or the dog! Was the 
weasel mad, or did it think it could lick 
a dog almost as big as a collie? 

CHARLES TATHAM, JR. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Get Guns Repaired Early 


Nae spring the Ithaca Gun Com- 

pany advises gun owners, who will 
want their guns altered or repaired for 
the next shooting season, to have those 
alterations or repairs done now and 
this applies not only to Ithaca guns but 
to all makes of guns. Every year too 
many shooters wait too long before 
sending their guns to the plant which 
is to repair them and are disappointed 
because their guns cannot be returned 
to them in time for the hunt they had 
planned. Moral—do it now. 


Will Give Information on Alaska 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM a reader of your magazine and 

I have been interested in a number 
of letters from different states on ani- 
mals and birds. 

I take pleasure in sending you a 
photo of the Hazel B. No. 4. Stikine 
River boat that brought out in October 
last fall a few hunters with their 
trophies. 

I have hunted in a goodly number of 
states but if a man wants to hunt and 
get the limit on bears of all kinds, car- 
ibou, moose, big horn sheep, white 
goats, ducks and geese, and all kinds 
of fish, let him come to Wrangell Alas- 
ka, and he will be well satisfied. 

If at any time any of your readers 
want any further knowledge on the 
country around here, I will be pleased 
to answer any question. 

F. A. Cooper, 
Wrangell, Alaska. 
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Arms Carried by the R.N.W.M.P. 
Raise a Question 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE read with amusement the let- 

ter of Mr. Thompson in the Novem- 
ber issue and the reply of Mr. Spencer 
in the February number relating to 
the R. C. M. P. I have known several 
who have joined the force years ago, 
who were none too good as morals go, 
and if they ever learned to shoot, would 
reflect great credit to their instructors. 

No bunch of men, however, can be 
so hand-picked as to reject all culls and 
an organization as a whole cannot be 
judged by such individuals. 

I notice Mr. Spencer says the M. P. 
Force has been armed with the .45 Colt 
since “its inception.” Now many of 
us here, without being certain, were 
under the impression that the M. P. 
until recently were armed with the reg- 
ulation British side arm. 

We have had the .45 Colt (S. A.) 
since 1872, but I notice Mr. R. G. Mac- 
beth in “Policing the Plains” speaks of 
the original M. P. force, Col. French, 
that had detrained at Fargo, N. D., and 
were at Dufferin ready to march to 
their new stations, as having delayed 
their departure because a very neces- 
sary part of police equipment, namely 
their revolvers, did not arrive from 
England until early in July (1874). 

We have an Enfield Mark 11 revolver 
dated 1884 chambered for the .45 Web- 
ley cartridge, that is branded M. P. 
627 Canada on the grip and we were 
under the impression that similar arms 
were issued the rest of the century at 
least. Will some old-timer please give 
us facts and figures? 

FRANK SHUVER, 
Spokane, Washington. 


“The Jungles,” a Snake Farm in 
Perry County, Penn. 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HERE are farms where foxes and 
skunks are raised and now comes 
a farm where snakes are raised. This 
farm known as “The Jungles” in Perry 
County, Pa., has been operated for sev- 
eral years by a man named A.. S. 
George, and this man has found it a 
profitable business. On this farm 15 
varieties of snakes, native to the state, 
are raised and Mr. George handles 
these reptiles-in about the same way 
as one would fondle the ordinary. house 
cat. ” 
Speaking of his odd line of farming, 
Mr. George says: “We feed our snakes 
mice, rats, moles, English sparrows 
and anything in the feathered tribe 
not prohibited by law.” All food must 
be given to them alive as they will not 
eat anything unless it is alive, outside 
of eggs. They are very fond of eggs. 


The mice and rats, etc., are placed 
in the cages where the snakes are. kept 
alive. When hungry the snakes creep 
up cautiously, seize the prey and 
squeezes it to death. Then they pro- 
ceed to swallow it, sometimes it takes 
hours to swallow their prey, especially 
if it is a large rat. Large cages with 
end, top and bottom of wood and the 
sides made of heavy wire screening are 
used. Each cage has an end door where 
snakes can be gotten at. 
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A. S. George with his pets 


Mr. George says that safe handling 
of snakes can only be done by those 
who have attained the art commonly 
called “snake charming.” He says in 
this it is necessary to know their na- 
ture and habits. A sudden attack on 
them means defense on their part. 

Mr. George has been picking up 
rattlers in the wilds of Perry County 
for years and has never been bitten. 
From June to October he has a large 
collection of snakes in his cages. He 
sells. snakes to carnivals and to col- 
leges for experimental purposes, keep- 
ing none over winter, turning loose in 
the fall the poor and unsalable speci- 
mens. In April and May he goes to 
the big woods and catches snakes for 
the season breeding. Many people visit 
this unique farm in the summer to see 
this farmer handle his snakes. He has 
them show their fangs and eject the 
poisonous fluid to show that they are 
just’as nature intended they should be. 

E. ELLSwortH CLASPBY, 
Lewiston, Pa. 


Thinks the Deer a Hard Mark 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
EARS ago, while living with my 
father in the wild woods of north- 
ern Minnesota, I had the pleasure of 
going deer hunting one bright morn- 
ing just after a fall of about four 
inches of snow. 

We were up very early and had 
walked a distance of some two or three 
miles when we came to a place where 
the deer tracks were so thick my father 
remarked that he guessed deer were like 
rabbits, that one could make tracks 
enough for fifty. 

We had just traded a shotgun for 
a rifle a few days previously, and I 
am quite sure there must have been 
something wrong with that rifle. 

My father told me to take the pup 
and go through a tamarack swamp to 
make a drive while he would watch for 
any deer that might come out. 

The pup and I had not gone far when 
there was a loud cracking of brush just 
a little ahead and to our left. The dog 
and I were both young and I think both 
equally scared. I was looking around 
warily to see if there was a convenient 
tree to climb, when out stepped a large 
buck deer. He was very curious to 
know what we were and it took him 
some little time to satisfy his curiosity, 
during which time I scarcely breathed. 

Finally he walked away and then 
trotted a little, then began running 
like mad. I was sure my father was 
right in his path, but not hearing any 
shooting, decided to follow and perhaps 
scare him to where he could be seen. 

In a short while I saw father and 
asked him if he didn’t see that big 
buck, but he hadn’t, so we started to- 
gether on the trail. 

We had just gone a little way and 
had just rounded a wall of rock when 
right in front of us was a herd of six- 
teen deer. Of course, they immediately 
began to take flight. First they started 
off to the right and then turned and 
came back by where we stood. There 
were scattered small trees and patches 
of brush here and there, but in all 
pretty open country, and father had an 
opportunity of emptying his magazine 
twice while they passed a wide opening. 

We then ran down where we could 
see them running straight away, and 
could see that one had a broken leg, 
which flopped around considerably, but 
didn’t seem to retard his speed to any 
great degree. 

One peculiarity I noted was the man- 
ner in which these deer ran. They 
jumped to the right, then to the left, 
then to the right and to the left, zig- 
zagging all the time and making a very 
poor mark at which to shoot. 

We felt sure that the deer with the 
broken leg would soon lie down and 
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we began looking for blood to see how 
badly he was hit, but could not find a 
drop. However, we kept on and soon 
began finding beds, and just below in 
a shady sort of shallow ravine could 
be seen several deer. My father be- 
gan shooting again, and I could dis- 
tinctly see the deer jump exceedingly 
high, then squat, and again jump way 
high while running sidewise to us. 

The net result was nothing so far, 
and the thing looked like a long chase, 
so my father decided I had better re- 
turn home while he kept on and per- 
haps would camp out Indian style all 
night. 

Father did not return for two days, 
and when he did, he reported no success 
whatever. I am not prepared to state 
whether he was a poor shot or whether 
the fault was with the rifle, but from 
my observation of the tactics used by 
these deer to protect themselves, that 
they afford no easy mark even for the 
best of hunters. 

Gro. A. Cook, 
Pasadena, California. 


An Appreciation of “Night 
Prowlers” 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

ANY thanks are due to Mr. Don 

Cameron Shafer for his very lucid 
article on the “Night Prowlers,” in the 
February issue of FOREST AND STREAM. 
He states clean facts which no man of 
intelligence will fail to endorse. The 
writer has carried a gun since Septem- 
ber, 1855, and therefore has had some 
little experience with the cat in the 
woods, and many a cat has paid the 
penalty for wanton destruction of the 
farmer’s friends, as well as for reduc- 
ing the sport of the hunter. The great- 
est destruction done by cats is during 
the nesting season of birds, when the 
young are unable to take care of them- 
selves. 

Few people know or care about the 
destructiveness of cats, the loss to the 
farmer and consequently to the whole 
country. 

Let us put this in a more concrete 
form. Then, perhaps, we may make 
people sit up and take notice. 

In the Bulletin of The Audubon So- 
ciety of New Hampshire for July, Au- 
gust and September, 1922, an estimate 
is made of the destructiveness of cats 
and of the value of birds to the farmer, 
and to the country as well. 

The estimated killing of birds by cats 
is one per week, a very low estimate, 
but high enough to tell a pitiful story 
of loss to the country at large. 

The estimated value of each bird, by 
the destruction of the seeds of noxious 
weeds, insects and caterpillars and 
other destructive pests which form the 
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chief food of the birds, is $5.00 per 
bird. This too seems to me a low esti- 
mate. Yet it will suffice to illustrate 
our point. 

Mr. Shafer estimates the number of 
farms in the United States at 6,500,000. 
Allowing 50 birds per year to each cat, 
one cat to a farm the number of birds 
killed by cats reaches the figure of 
338,000,000 birds. 

These birds were designed by nature 
to hold the balance of power between 
the noxious weeds and insects and plant 
life. 

Now estimating the value of each 
bird to the country at $5, and we have 
the astounding result of a loss of $1,- 
690,000,000 to the country at large. 

In this article no estimate has been 
made of city and village cats which are 
left to shift for themselves during the 
vacation weeks of the owners, and 
which probably double the loss, i e., $3,- 
380,000,000. Does not the farmer need 
it? 

The farmer is constantly clamoring 
for help. Why will he not begin at 
home? 

The writer has caught 48 mice in one 
trap within the last four months which 
come in through a crack back of the 
chimney. Yet we are surrounded by 
cats which have made their breeding 
place under this same building. 

Does not this tell its own story and 
bear out what Mr. Shafer has so clearly 
stated? EDWIN DE MERITTE, 

Norfolk, Va. 


A Beagle Enthusiast 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM a subscriber to FOREST AND 

STREAM, a member of the League of 
Ohio Sportsmen, Northern Ohio Beagle 
Club, Portage County Fish and Game 
Association, and a breeder of beagles 
that are real rabbit hunters. 

I am also a trap-shooter and a bass 
fisherman. Of course I am intensely 
interested in FOREST AND STREAM, but 





would like to see more in your columns 
about beagles. Quail are on the song 
bird list in Ohio, but we outdoor men 
can take one or more beagles out in 
the fields at any time and enjoy our- 
selves in watching them run “Brer” 
Rabbit, as well as listening to the music 
they make when they tell him to go in 
a hole or they will catch him. Then we 
get up on a stump or fence and watch 
some of the stunts the rabbit pulls in 
trying to fool the little hounds. To 
those who do not enjoy this sport, it is 
almost unbelievable to see a rabbit cut 
some of the capers he does. 

Then, too, the pleasure that a good 
hard running rabbit affords will con- 
tinue until some hunter cuts him down, 
for if the hounds get to pushing him 
too closely he will just duck in a hole 
in the ground or a tree and you can 
run him again in 2 or 3 days and he'll 
not be hurt a bit. This sport can be 
had the major part of the year, but 
we do not think it proper to run rab- 
bits in the late spring or summer 
months, for it is liable to interfere 
with our next fall and winter supply 
of rabbits. 

Enclosed is a photo of five beagle 
puppies, one month old. Would like to 
see same in your columns. Yours for 
all outdoor sports. HARRY FULLER, 

Kent, Ohio. 


Disagrees with Mr. Pyle 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

CANNOT let the opportunity pass 

without taking exception to the state- 
ments Mr. Pyle made in regard to the 
crow in the February issue. 

In most cases, I believe, the crow is 
not as bad as painted. It is a well 
known fact that this bird does a great 
deal of harm at certain seasons of the 
year, notably that of destroying song 
birds and corn. But does Mr. Pyle con- 
sider, or even know, the vast amount 
of good this bird is capable of accom- 
plishing. 





A bunch of promising-looking pups owned by Harry Fuller 
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The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has done much to ascertain the eco- 
nomic status of the crow and supplies 
us with some highly interesting and 
enlightening figures. The Bureau of 
Biological Survey has found that only 
a third of one per cent of the annual 
food of adult crows and one and a half 
per cent of that of nestlings is derived 
from wild birds and their eggs. What 
is more important is the large per- 
centage of noxious insects to be found 
in the stomach of the crow. The food 
of the nestlings comprise over fifty 
per cent insects, and May-beetles and 
their larva form an important item in 
this diet. 

Furthermore, is Mr. Pyle certain that 
“a mother crow lays from 15 to 24 
eggs in the nest.” I have inspected 
many crow’s nests and never found 
more than six eggs. The usual num- 
ber in N. Y. State is four or five. 

There is much to be said for and 
against the crow. I do not maintain 
that he should be put on the protected 
list, but let the ones kill him who suf- 
fer from his depredations. We hu- 
mans are not so perfect that we can 
judge what is to be destroyed and that 
which we shall protect. 

WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, JR. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Hint for Rabbit Hunters 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


' was just four o’clock in the morn- 
- jing when I awoke, and going into 
my chum’s room routed him out. We 
dressed as quickly as possible, grabbed 
up our shotguns, called the dogs, and 
started for the swamps to hunt rab- 
bits. It was a long walk to the place 
where we were going, but the air was 
crisp and stingy and we hiked along at 
a good pace. 

We arrived there about 5.30 and as 
the dogs were eager to be off, we un- 
leashed them and away they went into 
the swamp. 

It was always my policy to get set 
in a good place and let the dogs work 
the rabbits around. I took my stand 
on the north side of the swamp, and 
Bill stationed himself about 300 feet 
from me. So we waited. 

Now, before we go any further into 
the story, I will tell you about my dogs. 

Old Bell, as I called her, was the best 
rabbit dog I ever saw. She was slow 
but sure, and had a wonderful nose, 
and if there was a rabbit anywhere 
around, she would soon kick him out. 

Old Jack was just the opposite; he 
was fast, could run like a deer. These 
dogs were raised together from puppies 
and seemed to know each other’s ways. 
They would work around and finally 
Bell would start a rabbit. Then Jack 


would take it up and run him. It was 
just like team work with them. Well, 
it was not long before I heard Bell start 
to bay and then Jack’s voice join him. 

I could not see Bill from where I 
stood but soon I heard the report of 
his gun. I yelled to him, “Did you get 
him?” 

Bill hollered back, “No, here he 
comes your way.” 

About half way to where Bill stood, 
I saw where the rabbit had gone back 
in the swamp. The dogs soon came up 
in full cry and continued back in on 
the track. I got to thinking that it 
would be a good scheme to get into the 





swamp, so I worked my way clear into 
the center of it. 

It was pretty thick with bushes and 
brush in there but by kneeling down, 
I could see under them pretty well. 

I kept still and waited. I could hear 
the dogs coming nearer and nearer. I 
was all alert. Just in front’ of me, 
about forty feet was an old rotten log. 
I was looking at the log from where 
I lay, when all at once up jumped a 
rabbit on top of the log. I took aim 
and fired. 

Over he went. He was the one the 
dogs were after, for they came right 
up and sniffed at him a minute, then 
away they went again. 

In the meantime Bill had worked his 
way in where I was and we both lay 
still and watched. It seemed that every 
rabbit the dogs started all came down 
that same path because we lay right 
there and shot five more bunnies, mak- 
ing six in all. 

After waiting awhile and not hearing 
any more from the dogs, we decided 
that we had gotten all of them in the 
place, so we called the dogs and started 
out. 

It was getting along after noon and 
we sat down by a stump and ate our 
lunch, which we divided with. the dogs. 

After we had a smoke and rested 
a while, Bill suggested that we had 
enough game, so why not work back 
towards home. I agreed, so we started. 

Our way lay across open fields. We 


had gotten about half way home when we 
sat down by an old rail fence to rest. 
The dogs lay at our feet and we were 
sitting there quiet and nice, when all 
at once Bill nudged me and whispered, 
“look there!” I looked, and there, not 
more than 100 feet from us trotted the 
prettiest red fox I ever saw, and I 
was so excited in grabbing for my gun, 
that before I could fire, my fox had 
dodged over the top of a ridge and was 
gone. 

“Oh, well,” said Bill, “he was too 
pretty to kill, anyway.” 

We arrived home pretty tired and 
hungry, but otherwise well satisfied 
with our day’s sport. 

C. UNDERWOOD, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fishing and Hunting in Georgia 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AVING read many interesting let- 

ters in your fine little magazine, 
I have finally gotten up nerve enough 
to write one myself, though on several 
different subjects. I have been going 
hunting and fishing whenever I got 
the chance, and would almost rather do 
so than eat. 

I live in south Georgia. In the early 
springtime when the “rock fish,” or 
striped bass come up the creeks to 
spawn (they do not get far up the creek 
here at Albany for there is a dam about 
% to % of a mile from the Flint River), 
the faithful followers of Izaak Walton 
go out below the dam, and start cast- 
ing. Sometimes one will cast all morn- 
ing or all afternoon and not get a 
strike, but when a lucky fellow gets a 
strike he usually has something, the fish 
usually weighing from 10 to 35 pounds. 
Last year, not far from here, a negro 
fishing in a spring caught one that 
weighed either 60 or 65 pounds. So 
much for “rock fishing.” 

In the river, almost any kind of fish 
may be caught; pickerel (jack we call 
’em), trout, catfish and mud cats (I 
know of one man catching 406 channel 
cat in one morning), bream shell 
crackers, bass (we call all bass 
“trout”), sturgeons, carp and eels. 

Most of all the trout and jack fish- 
ing is done by casting. The largest 
trout I have heard of is a 26 pounder 
(the “trout” was a large mouthed black 
bass) and the largest “jack” about 10 
pounds. While I am on the subject, I 
think that the little pike referred to in 
S. H. Gantt’s letter is the “red-fin 
pikie” for it hardly ever is over % 
pound in weight and is a game fighter, 
and Mr. Gantt describes them as good, 
in fact everything he says in his letter 
is true. That is all about the fishing 
part of it, except that there is good 
bream and perch fishing in the creeks, 
ponds and lakes, 
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Now for squirrel hunting. There is 
good squirrel hunting in the swamps 
and along the creeks and river. I like 
to use my little Winchester .03 auto. 
.22 for that, though nearly everybody 
uses a shotgun. Quite often a lucky fel- 
low or a good shot gets the limit which 
is 25. 

Rabbits are plentiful, too, and some 
delight in indulging in that particular 
sport. 

There are quite a few doves, and I 
delight in shooting them. Getting out 
in their feeding field before dawn and 
waiting until they start flying, I pump 
it to them with my model 520 Stevens. 

In some places the partridges are 
quite plentiful, though in some condi- 
tions they are vice versa. One day with 
a good dog I got up 14 covies, while 
one day without a dog I walked up 7 
covies. 

There are few wild turkeys in the 
swamps. The largest ever killed around 
here weighed 32 potinds. 

Usually at the duck ponds, snipe 
predominate and cause quite a few 
wasted shots and cusses. 

Ducks abound in Baker County and 
many of them are also put out of com- 
mission. Baker is not the only place, 
however, as there are still some in 
Dougherty, Lee, and other counties, 
though Baker is considered the best 
hunting and fishing county. 

Well, that covers quite a bit and I 
will now sign off. 

P. C. PRYSR 
Albany, Georgia. 


Prairie Chickens in North Dakota 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

T was a bright, sunny afternoon in 

early October, just a few days before 
the close of the open season, that a 
friend (whom I shall refer to as Mell) 
and I decided to take our last fling at 
the prairie chicken. So we took the 
flivver and headed east for a section of 
country known as the “Alkali.” The 
“Alkali” is an old lake bed covered with 
a good growth of grass and dotted here 
and there with clumps of willows. It 
is some hundreds of acres in extent and 
surrounded by wheat-fields and corn- 
fields, the happy feeding grounds of the 
chicken. All this makes it an ideal 
place for chicken shooting. 


As the laws of this state forbid the 
use of dogs, the hunter must depend on 
his wits to flush the birds. This method 
affords plenty of exercise and a satis- 
fied feeling—though a little tiresome at 
times—of having met the birds on an 
equal basis. Of cours one does not al- 
ways get the bag limit but he seldom 
comés home empty-handed either. 
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When we were about three miles 
from town we saw a bunch of chickens 
flying. They flew about one-half mile 
and settled by the roadside. As there 
were thirty or forty chickens in the 
bunch it looked as if we should get our 
limit without much effort. We were to 
be disappointed in this and to enjoy 
an afternoon afield. A fortunate mis- 
hap caused us to get but one bird 
apiece. We had been shooting auto- 
matics but this time Mell thought he 
would use his brother’s pump. When 
the chickens flushed I got one shot and 
the automatic jammed. While I was 
trying to extract the shell I was listen- 
ing for Mell’s gun thinking that he 
would get a number of birds. Imagine 
my surprise when I turned and saw him 
vainly pulling the trigger. I said, 
“Why don’t you pump your gun?” It 
was then that he realized that he was 
not shooting his own gun. By this time 
the chickens were out of range and go- 
ing strong. After having a laugh over 
our mishap we picked up our two birds 
and proceeded on our way. 

Arriving at the “Alkali” we parked 
the Ford in a field and walked to the 
nearest clump of willows. Mell took 
one side and I took the other so that 
by circling it we would meet. About 
half way around one lone bird flushed 
exactly between us and in such a man- 
ner that neither could get a shot with- 
out endangering the other. We went to 
the next bunch of willows but nothing 
got up. At the third, just as we were 
about to meet, a chicken flushed. We 
were not in a position to see each other 
so doubled on it. But it was a long 
shot and we did not spoil the bird. 

We next covered a corn-field where 
we flushed three birds, each getting one 
and both missing the third. A little 
farther on we missed a second and a 
third. We now doubled back covering 


three more willow clumps without flush- 
ing any more birds. 

We returned to the car and started 
on our way home. We now had five 
birds. Before we had gone a great dis- 
tance Mell spotted a bunch feeding in 
a flax-field. We left the car and walked 
toward them. When we were about 
fifty yards from them they flushed. 
There were twelve in the flock. We 
each got two and missed three shots. 
The old pump again fooled Mell but 
in a different way than it did the first 
time. One chicken had left the bunch 
and had flown in the opposite direction. 
It circled and headed back coming 
straight for us. Knowing that I had 
shot my five shots I called to Mell, 
“Take that one.” Mell thought he had 
also emptied his gun since he had fired 
five shots. But he raised the gun and 
the remaining sixth shell did the work. 
It was a beautiful shot, for the bird 
was high in the air. This made our 
bag limit of five birds each. 

We again returned to the car and 
after lighting our pipes, we reviewed 
the afternoon shoot. As with most 
hunters, we had our alibis for our 
misses. And just how they could have 
been turned into hits if they had been 
done this way or that way. During the 
conversation Mell remarked that the 
next time he would be more familiar 
with the pump or stick by the auto- 
matic. 

We continued on our way home jubi- 
lant in spirit, since this was our first 
bag limit of the season. We also had 
a satisfied feeling of having spent a 
perfect day afield. Arriving at home 
we found the cooks well pleased also, 
for the prairie chicken makes one of 
the finest of meals. 

V. A. WATSON, 
Bathgate, N. D. 


A young moose 
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Mr. Blazier feeding young antelope on a bottle 


Alberta Man Catches and Raises 
Young Antelope 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
P reference to your antelope article 
in the December number of your 
magazine, I might add that there are 
still a good many antelope in the semi- 
desert country between here and Medi- 
cine Hat. A few years ago the Gov- 
ernment and the C. P. R. employed 
Chas. J. Blazier, of Brooks, Alta., an 
old antelope hunter to catch some. He 
could catch them alright, but few of 
them would stand shipment. They 
finally gave Mr. Blazier a permit to 
catch young antelope, which he raises 
on a bottle and gets tame enough to 
ship. He has been successful in shipping 
bottle-raised antelope to a lot of places 
in the United States and Canada. Some 
of them went to the New York Zoo and 
some to the Wichita Preserve. 

If you care for accuracy, I believe 
you will have to give Chas. J. Blazier, 
of Brooks, Alta., credit for being the 
first man successfully to raise ante- 
lope on bottles, and also for being the 
most successful raiser and shipper of 
antelope to date. 

Mr. Blazier is uneducated and can’t 
write magazine articles. If he could, 
the papers would be full of his suc- 
cess. 

Thirty-eight is not an unprecedented 
number. Blazier caught about that 
many himself, and he and his wife 
raised them without help. 

VAUSE FOSTER, 
Beynon, Alta. 


Another Reader Disagrees with 
Mr. Pyte 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
NOTICED an aarticle concerning 
crows in the February issue of For- 
EST AND STREAM, written by B. H. Pyle, 
of Elwood, Ind. 
His experience as a taxidermist would 
seem to justify his contentions con- 
cerning a crow diet. 


Let me relate a few first-hand facts 
I have observed in regard to the 
destructiveness of crows. I live in a 
rather sparsely settled county of north- 
ern Pennsylvania where crows are very 
plentiful, in fact, a large number win- 
ter here, and by close observation of 
their habits and diet, have come to the 
conclusion that Mr. Crow is not as bad 
as he is pictured, for the following 
reasons: First, I have noticed that 
when sowing or tilling the ground in 
the spring, great flocks of crows will 
follow the plow to eat grub wire worms 
and other destructive pests. Secondly, 
crows dispose of carrion readily; I 
will, however, admit Mr. Pyle’s conten- 
tion that they are destructive to grow- 
ing crops, young corn particularly. 

Mr. Pyle states that a mother crow 
lays from fifteen to twenty eggs, or 
an average of fifteen birds per nest. I 
think he is mistaken. During the past 
five years I have taken particular pains 
to obtain all the crows’ nests I could. 
I had.43 at one time last summer. In 
no nest did I observe more than seven 
eggs. Four to five is the general rule. 

Possibly the difference in location 
would have something to do with the 
difference in the number of eggs. 

I would advise Mr. Pyle, however, to 


" climb the next tree in which he spies a 


crow’s nest and carefully count the eggs 
or young crows as the case may be and 
inform FOREST AND STREAM readers as 
to how many there were. 
LEO GAVITT, JR. 
Jonestown, Pa. 


Concurs with Austin Spencer 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AVING read Mr. Thompson’s story 

in the November edition on the 
shooting qualities of Mounted Police, 
also Mr. Austin Spencer’s reply in the 
February issue and being an extensive 
reader of your magazine, I wish to com- 
pliment Mr. Spencer on his words of 
criticism in reference to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s remarks. He certainly gave you 
some authentic information on the sub- 
ject and I am heartily in favor of the 
way he answered and replied to same. 


Having been raised among the haunts 
of the wary moose, in the Hudson Bay 
district, I am very familiar with the 
type of animals on which the R. N. W. 
M. P. have been credited with wasting 
ammunition or lead. In reply to same, 
may state there has never been, to my 
knowledge, any of that said named force 
turned out of headquarters with the 
command “get your man” that was not 
able to hit any reasonable target at 
a hundred yards with a revolver and 
400 yards with a rifle; and in almost 
every case they are expert shots. Prob- 
ably Mr. Thompson might have mis- 
taken some movie actors regaled in the 
uniform of the R. N. W. M. P., who 
indulged in the pleasure of shooting 
game out of season; but I wish to add 
to Mr. Spencer’s last repartee and state 
that such reflections upon a force of 
police whose moral standing has been 
above reproach for many years, are 
unwarranted and not in accordance 
with the ethics of true sportsmanship. 

WALLACE FE. SMITH, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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After the antelope have become old enough to eat hay 





The best Boats that skill and experi- 
ence can produce. Prompt shipment 
from nearest factory to you, at real 
money-saving prices. 


2, Big Factories 


Canoes 
—Light, 
Swift, , 
Safe, Strong and Durable. A complete line, includ- 
in non-sinkable Sponson Se ice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. Prices 


$48 and up. 


—For row or outboard motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
Prices $29 and up. 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap strake 
construction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to row. 
Prices $50 and up. 


boats—Commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Fastest of all rowboats. Prices $44 and up. 


—For oars or outboard motors. Sturdy, stable, 
wont roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices $48 and up. 
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Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
Each designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 
use. Prices $65 and up. 


outboard motors. World winner of Gold Cup Races 
at Detroit. Fastest of all boats for outboard motor 
use. Prices $78 and up. 


—With : 
inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project below 
keel. May be run over logs or rocks without injury 


Prices $200 and up. 


Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady 
and seaworthy. Very fast. Prices $390 and up. 


Catalog Free—Save Money 
—Order by Mail 


State kind of boat in which you are interested. 
ApSONBROS.BOAT yp 


TINT lO it sac? 


(Write to either one) 
405 Ellis Ave., 125 Elm St., 
PESTIGO, WIS. J CORTLAND, N. Y. 


In writing to ddvertisers mention Forest and Stream, 
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One day’s kill of sharpshinned hawks 


Protecting Game and 
Migratory Birds 


How a State Game Warden Sets a good Example 


By CURREN HAWKINS 


est in our game and migratory 

birds and their protection by 
first making a study of them and sec- 
ond, studying the habits of their 
enemies. 

The State Conservation Commission 
is making an effort to do so, but as 
individuals, a greater effort must be 
made, namely, by killing destructive 
hawks. 

Individuals, who take an interest in 
birds, can soon learn to distinguish the 
difference between the destructive and 
the valuable hawks. 

The Goshawks, very destructive, are 
the hardest to kill, They are very shy 
and not many are seen at one time. 
They hide in trees and wait for an 
opportunity to make a meal of a 
partridge or spruce hen, and to visit 


arte E should have an inter- 


ae oS 


the chicken yards. They are seen 
mostly in the summer and fall and 
often spend the winter in northern 
Michigan, where game is plentiful. 

The close relative of the Goshawk is 
Cooper’s hawk. The latter birds are 
much alike in color, markings, and 
habits, though smaller in size. Their 
food consists entirely of song and game 
birds. Many of these hawks can be 
killed during spring migration. 


HE sharpshin comes next. They 
are very destructive to the song 
and small game birds. They are very 
quick of flight, and though small in 
size, they kill birds twice the size of 
themselves. Thousands of these birds 
can be seen in the spring migration 
season, which lasts about a month. 
I have killed as many as sixteen 
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hundred of these destructive hawks in 
one season. It is very hard for anyone, 
who loves the song and game birds, to 
examine the stomachs of these hawks 
and find nothing but the remains of our 
valuable birds. 

The sharpshins feed about twice 
daily. They are very sure of their 
catch and seldom miss. A_ single 
sharpshin will kill as many as four 
song birds in one day, eating the vic- 
tims while still alive. 


To are many valuable hawks 
killed that should have as much 
protection as our song and game birds. 
During the time bounty was paid, many 
thousands of our valuable hawks and 
owls were killed with the destructive 
ones. Michigan is now getting a much 
better system. 

The migration season in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan is a good time 
to study these hawks. The flight con- 
sist of sharpshins, Cooper, broadwing, 
red tails, ruffegged, sparrow, and a few 
Sweanson hawks. One may also see a 
few duck hawks, or peregrine falcons, 
during this flight though not often. 

‘ Anyone handy with a shotgun can 
kill a least one hundred of these de- 
structive hawks in a day’s flight. 

I take great interest in trying to 
protect our song and game birds and 
hope that many others will do the same. 


Vital Spots on Big Game 


- DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE been asked by hunters how 

and where to shoot large game. 
Now, the best place to shoot deer for 
a sure kill is about four or five inches 
from the top of the shoulders. This 
smashes the shoulder blades and cuts 
the jugular veins which drops the deer 
in his tracks. It is also right for elk. 
I have shot many deer and find this is a 
sure spot to hit; some say back of the 
shoulders, but I do not prefer this place. 
I will tell you about one I shot in 1915. 
I also shot him back of the shoulders 
and this deer ran one mile. When we 
found him and opened him up, about 
one inch of the heart was shot off. Still 
he went, so you see there are many 
deer lost in this same way. I use a 
303 Savage rifle, which I think is about 
as good a rifle as there is. For bear, 
I would try to get a shot in the head 
if there is any chance to do so. If 
not, try the neck, for this is a good 
place also. Make your shots sure with 
these, or you will have your hands full. 
I am a reader of your book and like it 
very much. I will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

R. J. PALMER, 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Ten scrappy small-mouths 


Pei 


leave 


the Rappahannock on a Shimmy ! 


So write Mr. Robert Harris, of Fredericksburg, 
Va., who, with Slick Saunders, shown above, were 


the “parties of the first part.” 

Ten fine small-mouth bass totalling twenty-eight pounds 
of zip and fight, averaging almost three pounds apiece! 
Surely some morning’s harvest for the 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


It was the Shimmy Wiggler that landed the above 
string. Don’t shove off on your trip this season without 
at least a couple of Shimmys, a few Jazz Wigglers, and a 
set of three color combinations in the Oriental Wiggler. 

You won’t know 


these little pisca- 
torial prodigies 
“doing their stuff!” 
And get the gen- 
uine Foss pork 
strips to use with 
them! Sent direct 
if dealer cannot 


supply. 
“Never a back-lash—every cast 
perfect—simply uncanny!” 
So says an angler who used one of these reels 
on a two-weeks’ fishing trip. 


This snarl-proof casting reel is to all appearances, and 
in actual fact — in design, materials and workmanship 
to any other hig -grade reel made. The only difference is 
a simple centrifugal device revolving within the reel arbor 
—a little policeman who raises his hand at the proper 
moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 


Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this 
reel with line and if there is not room for you to actually 
cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off of line, and with the 
other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see that while the line 
will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, rewound 
and ready for another demonstration. Then try this with any other recl 
and see what happens. 

Like all other reels, the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will 
“back-lash” under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, 
it will readily strip from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

Specifications:—The No. 3-25 is nickel silver, satin finish, with jeweled 
end thrust bearings. Capacity 50 yds.—14 Ib. test line. Double balanced 
handle; pyralin grips. Quadruple multiplier with click. Screw off oil 
caps.. Spiral gears. Pivot bearings of high grade non-wearing bronze. 
All steel parts of best tool steel drill rod. Spool shaft of hardened tool 
steel. Has hardwood arbor 11/16” diameter, making it unnecessary to 
build up the spool with a lot of dead line. End plate diameter 2”. Length 
of spool 154”. Weight 8 oz. ather case. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 
80 days. Then, if you want to worry along with your other 
reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Pateniee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 
1714 Columbus Road Cleveland, Ohio 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 


SHIMMY 
WIGGLER 
¥% or 5g o2., $1.00 


ORIENTAL 
WIGGLER 

. % or %& o2., 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Red and White 


45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fly Spinner 
sizes 
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FULL OF PEP, ACTION AND BEAUTY 


New Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. an 
ature Lure 
No. 2400 Catch More 
Length of body 312 in. Price $1.25 Fish 
Isn’t it a beauty? But wait until you see 
it all beautifully finished in the natural col- 
ors! Like all Creek Chub Lures, it’s an exact 
representation of a living, breathing minnow! 
And for the movement, there’s no other lure 
made today that has the natural, fast-swim- 
ming, minnow-like action that is built into 
this New Wiggle Fish! It’s the greatest com- 
bination of both looks and actions of the nat- 
ural minnow! The most deadly killer made 
today! Has plenty of action when pulled 
slowly, fast reeling causes lure to run deeper! 
Get one of these wiggling fools for your first 
fishing trip so you, too, will Catch More Fish! 


Baby Wiggle Fish 


Weight % oz. Length of body 2% in. 
No. 2500—Price $1.15 

Like its larger namesake with the same 
flashy action and life-like movement! Equip- 
ped with one treble hook. The size of lure 
and placing of hook make more than one hook 
unnecessary! And it DOES Catch ’Em. Will 
be furnished with single or double hook when 
so ordered ! 


For Flyrod Anglers 
Flyrod Froggie 


F-80 Green Meadow Frog 
F-81 Brown Meadow Frog 
Price 75c. 
Flyrod Anglers, Take 

Notice! Here’s a real Weedless beauty! It 
gets the Bass—not the Weeds! Looks, floats 
and actually kicks and swims like a frog! 
Length of body 1 inch! A wonderful com- 
panion to the famous Flyrod Crawdad all 
anglers like so well! 


N KIE 


Weight 11 oz. 

Length of body 6 in. Price $1.35 
Another Pikie! ‘‘Nuff Sed!” Just like the 

Famous Pikie Minnow only larger with heavier 

hooks, etc. You'll need one when you go after 

the BIG FISH! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow 


No. 700 Weight % oz. Price $1.00. 
Known as the greatest Fish Getter in every 
part of the country. 


FINTAIL SHINER 


No. 2100 
Price $1.25 
Length 4 in. 
Weight % oz. 

Its bendable fins, swishing tail, flat sides, 
scale finish, natural colors and perfect wiggling 
movement fool even the big, old, wise fish. It’s 
as near the Perfect Minnow as human skill 
can make it. 

Get any of these real fish getters from your 
dealer or direct from us! Everyone guaran- 
teed to be satisfactory to you in every respect 
or money refunded! Dealers sell our baits 
under this guarantee. 


Creek Chub Bait Company 


174 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
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“Butterflies” from a Deer’s 
Mouth 


How a Strange Statement, Believed to 
Be Superstition, Is Borne Out by Fact 


By HERBERT FINLEY 


lifetime spent in the wilds of 

Northern California—what trait of 
wild animal life and habit I thought 
the most peculiar or unique. Incident- 
ally, I have been asked often, is it 
really true that the male deer sheds his 
antlers each year? or, Do bears actually 
sleep all winter?; or some such ques- 
tion regarding the peculiar traits of the 
wild creatures of the woods. 

‘What I am about to attempt to de- 
scribe is a strange way of insect and 
animal life, a peculiarity that is some- 
thing that does not seem to be gener- 
ally known, although easy enough to 
prove. 

Many years ago my parents had quite 
a collection of old books on various 
subjects, dating from 1700 to 1850. 
They were destroyed by fire some time 
about 1890. Among those old volumes 
was one which impressed me greatly, 
being a story of the strange beliefs and 
queer superstitions of a still earlier 
age, among which was related a tale of 
how at certain seasons, butterflies 
emerged from the mouths of deer. The 
article was illustrated by crude draw- 
ings copied from the old volume quoted, 
and ridiculed such a strange statement 
as the superstition of a very primitive 
age. 

Strange to say, and quite by accident, 
I discovered that the old tale is true. 

I was running a “pack train” at one 
time during my younger days, some- 
time about ’87, and in those old days 
when we needed meat we simply went 
out and got it; no game laws then— 
in fact they were not necessary until 
later when the hide hunters began op- 
erations. 

So I went out from camp one evening 
in early June—how I used to love those 
evening rambles—and soon saw a nice 
buck standing probably one hundred 
yards away. I was a fair shot in those 
days and taking careful aim with my 
Winchester 40-60, I broke his neck. 


| HAVE often been asked—during a 


S I was leaving camp one of the 

boys asked me to bring in the 
tongue of the animal in case I got a 
deer. After I had bled the animal and 
removed the entrails I split the larnyx 
preparatory to cutting out the tongue, 
and found inside of that organ, at the 
upper end of the windpipe, two insects 
in the pupal stage, probably an inch in 


length and about the diameter of the 
end of a medium-sized person’s little 
finger. I thought it rather strange as 
they seemed to be lodged there and 
about to enter the chrysalis stage. 

About three weeks later I killed an- 
other buck, and having my previous dis- 
covery in mind I examined his larynx 
and found one insect in the chrysalis 
form with wings folded and seemingly 
about ready to emerge. 

Since then I have examined the 
throats of many deer and, although not 
always present, in the majority of cases 
have found from one to five when in 
the pupal stage, and one to three in 
the chrysalis period. 


I came on to a yearling doe on one: 


occasion in the early part of December 
that had just been killed by coyotes, 
and upon examining her throat I found 
fifteen or twenty larvae apparently of 
the same species, so judge that all but 
a small number deposited are expelled 
during that period. I believe that the 
eggs are deposited on the leaves of the 
shrubs upon which the deer browse and 
are taken into the throat that way— 
only a small portion surviving. The 
fully developed insect leaves the deer’s 
throat about the latter part of June. 


HAVE often heard the natives ask 

why deer hardly ever accumulate any 
fat until after June, and I really believe 
that the presence of these parasites is 
the explanation, as every hunter knows 
that a small number of deer are occa- 
sionally found to be very fat during 
the winter and spring months, while 
the majority are in poor condition, 
whether the feed is good or bad. 

I was attending to an irrigation ditch 
in an out-of-the-way part of my place 
on the North Fork of Salmon River on 
one occasion about June 20th. Early 
in the evening, hearing a slight noise, 
I looked up and saw a large doe coming 
almost directly toward me and seem- 
ingly in distress; trying to expel some- 
thing from her throat, she held her 
head down nearly to the ground and 
came within ten or twelve feet of where 
I was standing. She passed by me and 
was choking so that she walked right 
against a wire fence. That startled 
her and she leaped over it and made 
one or two bounds across the adjoining 
field. She then seemed relieved and 
taking a normal pose and natural gait 
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she walked away. I fully believe that| & 
she expelled one of those insects at 
that time. 


No doubt our primitive ancestors 
were not as dainty as their successors, 
and as they usually utilized the whole 
animal for food they had better chances 
for observation than their daintier de- 
scendants, who were mistaken in this 
instance, at least, as to their ancestors’ 
knowledge of the strange ways of na- 
ture. 


Crow Hunting 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


B EING one of the readers of your 

magazine, I enjoy stories from 
others and especially that part of the 
magazine where hunters tell of their 
experiences. I have some of the great-| - 
est fun that any hunter could desire 
just shooting crows. I have killed hun- 
dreds and feel that I should speak up 
and explain my methods. A couple of 
years ago I caught several small crows 
and made them call to watch the effect 
on the old ones. I took note of the 
sounds of the young bird’s call and 
especially the note that caused the old 
crows the most worry, so I learned to 
imitate it with my voice. Robbing a 
few nests and calling the old birds 
gave the best results. Now my voice 
will not stand the fine pitched strains 
so I have a crow call. 


By getting well under cover in the 
woods close to a nest I can attract many 


crows at one time into gun shot. What C What a whale i 2 difference 


do I see in the results to benefit hunt- 
ers? Crows live on nestlings of other 7 i I 
birds, especially as our game birds, aie a ICw cents make 
young rabbits, squirrels, poultry eggs, 
young chickens, young corn, green oats, 
ripe corn and clover seed. Have I got- 
ten too much charged against them? 
Well I know he is guilty. 
Now, maybe some new reader will 
wonder why hunters should worry 
about the farmer’s crops, chickens, | | S*octs short, tong and long rifle 
etc. Is not the friendliness we have Sera: Sennen aera 


a 
for the farmer or his wife in the spring eee = Za ss 
that welcomes us back in the hunting P Se ee é 
season. Am I not right, old hunters? esting CLL2 TI2 
I have dates set now for crow hunts 


nage spring, many =n en} oe eee ae say it shoots! Not evena Marlin. Model 38 or 39 can humble 
omy ot te. 1 a peeeee o pines the lower priced Marlin 37. Most gun for the money in a .22 repeater. 
onal Dembnes Tet ume Geek ME fifty years Marlin boring has led the world. 


in crow hunting and many of my d b Marli Ask Send 
n—buy a Marlin. sk your dealer. 
friends expect to try it for themselves Get yourself that wonder gu y y 


next spring. I would love to see many Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 

other hunters go out and try their THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 45 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
luck and find out for themselves the 

real sport of it. I have hunted some; Saneeaene es 

have shot grouse, ring-necks, fox and| qe NEW METHOD ‘The New Baby 
gray squirrels, ground-hog, ducks,| =a GUN BLUER Game Fisher 
prairie chickens, hawks and crows and| (jme——eeeemmg — Makes old guns like new : The “‘livest’* thing you 


| Easily Applied with a Brush Sad isthree and one balf f sit gance 
today I would rather fool an old crow TUM UUMME No Heating Is Necessary JAMES HEDDON'SSONS 


than anything. ty Ny pene the fnish - 0 com 
RD, Hagia i} New Method Gun Blvng Co jer Heddon fishing 
Danville, Pa. = DEPT. F-3, BRADFORD, PA. Conplae Casing Gemeine Dowagiag Ii Meddon Meds UL Made 
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Bae stem 
The Greatest Sporting 
Goods Store in the World 


Hardy’ S 
English Flies 


Full line of imported wet and 
dry flies, including Hardy’s 
Spent Wing and Spent Gnat, 
and the coveted 


Hardy’s Barbless 
Wet and Dry Flies 


As the trout season opens, the 
Abercrombie & Fitch tackle 
department also presents an 
unusual selection of 


Hawes, Divine and 


Granger, Hardy Rods. 


with Halford’s tapered and 
level lines; Harvey’s tapered 
leaders in three weights, each 
71% feet long; and Hardy’s 
Fly Reels. 


Write for Fishing Catalogue 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Ave. and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 


In writing to Advcrtiscr: 


Sonny Boy Fishing Contest 
Prize Announcement 


Don Monroe of Iowa Wins First Prize in the 
Northern Division for Large-Mouth Black Bass 


HE fortunate Sonny Boy who 
takes first prize in the Northern 
Division, large mouth black bass, 

-s Don Monroe, whose photo appears on 
this page. 

His letter, telling of the capture, and 
affidavit follows: 


Editor, SONNY Boy FISHING CONTEST, 


Dear sir. 


Crystal Lake, a small clear body of 
water near De Witt, Iowa, is very pe- 
culiar in that it is full of moss in the 
shallow places near shore and the only 
clear water is just beyond the shallow 
water, where it gets deeper and the 
moss does not reach the surface. All 
the casting is done from boats, rowing 
along near the moss and casting at 
the very edge of it, which is exceedingly 
dark, and affords a fine shelter for large 
fish during the hottest part of the day. 

About four o’clock one afternoon, I 
stepped into the boat and drifted along 
the edge of the moss, casting all the 
time. When about one hundred yards 
from the cabin I had a strike and 
landed a small bass. For two seasons 


I had fished this lake thoroughly and 


this was my first strike. 

I had drifted almost to the end of the 
lake and was starting to row back, 
when I heard a loud splash right close 
to the boat. I turned around and made 
a short cast of about fifteen feet. Just 
as the plug hit the water a large mouth 
closed over it and the rod was nearly 
jerked out of my hands. The line went 
out so fast that the reel handle cracked 
me on the thumb two or three times 
before I could get my hands on it. 
When I did manage to stop his rush, I 
wound him in as fast as I could and in 
less time than it takes to tell it, I had 
dragged my prize bass into the boat. 

Since I had caught but one bass be- 
fore this experience, I consider myself 
lucky in landing him so quickly. As I 
had no camera at the time I was unable 
to secure a picture of the bass, but am 
enclosing a picture of myself as re- 
quested. ‘ 

Don MONROE, 


Age 16. Clinton, Iowa. 


AFFIDAVIT 


Kind of Fish— lLarge-Mouth Black 
Bass. 

When Caught—July 8, 1924. 

Rod Used—Lucky Steel Casting Rod. 
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Don Monroe 


Artificial Lure Used—Creek Chub 
Pikie Minnow. 

Line Used—Belltown Casting Line. 

Caught By—Don Monroe. 

Street—Box 74. 

City—Clinton. 

State—Iowa. 

Weight—4%% lbs. 

Length—18% inches. 

Girth—12% inches. 

Where—Crystal Lake, Iowa. 

Reel—Go-Ite. 

Time of Day—3.15 P. M. 

Witnessed by: (Give names and ad- 
dresses) 

1. George Monroe, Box 74, Clinton, Ia. 

2. Dan Pascal, Grand Mound, Ia. 


We are glad to be able to award the 
large-mouth bass prize for the Northern 
Division to this lad, for he has that 
quality of stick-to-it-iveness which wins 
in the end. 

He says, “For two seasons I had 
fished this lake thoroughly and this was 
my first strike.’ What a wealth of 
courage and hope in these words! 

In angling, as in all else, work is the 
key to success. So we say to Sonny 
Boys who cast their lures in placid 
lakes and swift petulant streams, let 
your motto be: “If we don’t get ’em to- 
day, we will tomorrow.” 

We repeat. versistence, courage and 
hard work are angling requisites. 


identify you. 





Animals Cannot Forget 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


RIEND VAUGHT of Illinois has 

been a close observer of nature. 
He would delight in the “Folk Tales 
of the Juni Indians” by Frank Cush- 
ing, or “The Descent of the Colorado” 
by Fred Delenbaugh. But driving by 
day and night in our Pennsylvania 
Hills, one sees many of the things that 
call for thought. Not long ago, I 
thought to preserve some extra fine 
sunflower seed and stretched a clothes- 
line cord across the cellar to hang my 
heads on. Not long after, I noticed 
cuttings on the cement floor. I ex- 
amined the heads and found them 
partly picked of their seeds. I thought 
no more of it, till one night in going 
down to fix the fire, I spied a large 
Norway rat scurrying along the ropes 
to safety. 

A few days afterward, I saw him 
again do the same thing. If any tight 
rope walker of the Barnum days could 
have made a quicker get-a-way than 
that old fellow, I would like to see it 
for the rope was wobbly. I removed 
my seed. Then again, driving along 
the road, I spied a tiny mouse in the 
ditch making good time. She was no 
larger than your thumb and in the 
soft sunshine of spring, her fur glist- 
ened with soft grey sparkling glint- 
ings. I stopped. Mother mouse 
dropped her burden and scrambled up 
the bank into a dead thorn bush and 
out of sight. I got out to see what she 
had dropped and it was a tiny baby 
mouse. My reverence for her skill to 
detract my attention prompted me not 
to touch the thing she had tried to 
save. Mother, I knew would return 
and claim her own. 


I have known a hound mother to 
carry a litter of 7 puppies back to her 
old home—a distance of 4 miles. I 
have seen a Norway rat mother carry 
her brood from under one cover to an- 
other. I have seen horses in an acci- 
dent and forever remember. I have 
seen bird dogs taught one error and 
forever keep it. I have seen children 
brought into this world and taught 
wrong and overcome the error. Why? 
The why of intelligence. Not the 
faculty of remembering; not the 
faculty of reasoning; not the faculty 
of judgment, but the one great and 
indomitable faculty of the human 
brain—to forget. The horse cannot 
forget. The dog cannot forget. 
Mother mouse cannot forget. Once 
spoiled by a mistake and they go on 
because they lack the mental faculty 
to forget. 

J. G. FIsHer, M. D. 


Plumville, Pa. 
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It’s a Portable Stove 


In the far North, where 
bitter cold is a daily men- 
ace; on lonely trails, and 
in forests where trees split 
under intense frost; on 
the shores of the frozen 
Arctic—everywhere that 
men can live and endure 
the biting, stinging blasts 
of winter blizzards—the 


WOODS cfrétic Eiderdown ROBE 


is successfully standing the supreme test. 


This light, fleecy, 


downy Robe of blankets, will assure your comfort on outdoor 


trips or for porch sleeping at home. 


Considering care of construction, 
high quality of materials used, and 
perfection of result achieved, the 
Robe sells at a wonderfully low 
price. And when you realize how 
long it lasts—it is built for a life- 
time—and how little the cost is, sea- 
son by season, you should not miss 
the luxury of rest, the certainty of 
health, and the added enjoyment 
of life that it holds out to you. 


Write for our illustrated booklet, telling you more 


about these marvelous Robes. 


Address Dept. I 


WOODS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd., Ottawa, Canada 
Factory—Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Low hanging clouds—the 
fish are near the surface 


are the ideal canoes for every 
A sudden strike calls for instant 
“Old Town Canoes” 


respond quickly to every stroke of the blade. 


“O_v Towns” 
fishing trip. 
obedience to the paddle. 


In design, “Old Town Canoes” are beautiful. 
They are patterned after real Indian models. 
“Old Towns” are low in price too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 

* * * * 

The 1925 catalog shows all models in full 
colors. It is free. Write for your copy today. 
O.pv Town Canoe Co., 594 Fourth Street, Old 
Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


pfhe home with the fist 
-not the story 


Ask Your Dealers or Send Direct 
Doeseaes Spianer aus Co. 
Chas 


enemas 


[efever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
d Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 


Every 

gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogué 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


HILDEBRANDT'S NEW HINTS 
About fishin’ is brimful of ideas and 
baits and things. Not a dry line in it! 
For all kinds of game fish. YOUR 
copy is ready. Send for it. 
"BEd sMlteRERANeT Se: FREE 
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Every follower of Ike Walton 
should have this book. If your 
hobby is fishing — whether it 

bass, trout or muskellunge, bluegill or crappie, 
tarpon or sword-fish—this book will prove o 
unusual interest. 


It is full of fishinglore. Relates fishing facts and 
hints compiled from the experiences of expert 
anglers. Tells the kinds and colors of baits to use 
—when and how to use them, under varying con- 
ditions of weather or water. Contains advice on 
the care of your tackle equipment. 

Write your name and address on a postal—and 

mail to us for your copy. Sent without charge. 


They Better 


Your Aim 


This is No. 34 Wind- 
gauge Receiver Sight 
for Krag Rifles. 
There are Lyman 
Sights for every rifle 
you own. Write for 
our Free Folder or 
send 10c for com- 
plete catalog. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 WEST STREET 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 


: “Clean as a 


Whistle”’ 


Jointed Rifle Rod | 


When screwed together it's as 
solid as a a rod—can not 


. Thoroughly cleans without injuring 
Rifle Cleaner finest rifle—removesall lead, rust, pow- 


der residue, Softest brass gauze washers on steel wire—may 
be attached to any standard rod. 50c. State caliber wanted, 


If your dealer can't supply you, orderbymail, J 
Marble Arms & Mig. Co. 526 Dela Av. Gladstone, Mich. 


Get Our 
Catalogue 
American Awning 
& Tent Co. 


236 State Street 
Boston, Mats. 
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Further Notes on Drumming 
Grouse 


By W. A. 


I SEE in your magazine an argument 
as to the why and the way of a 
grouse drumming on: his chosen log out 
in woods. When I was a boy, about 
fourteen or thereabouts, I moved with 
my folks into the northern part of the 
southern peninsula of Michigan (Char- 
levoix Co.). The country was new 
then, very few homes or towns, that 
part havingy been an Indian’ reserva- 
tion until the early ’70s. There were 
no schools and we children didn’t have 
much to keep us busy. My biggest con- 
cern was to keep our yoke of oxen from 
straying out of the country. During 
this time I learned much of natural 
wild life, and how it lived, and died. 
Grouse were very plentiful then, and 
guns were scarce, so we had the time 
honored bow and arrow. I am not go- 
ing to tell about how much game we 
got that way, ’twas mighty little, but 
we did learn to sneak up close without 
scaring the game, and we saw many in- 
teresting things in the home life of wild 
things, and they were our friends, in a 
way. When hunters came we used to 
send them somewhere else, where we 
were not acquainted -with the forest 
people, but that is all gone, with my 
youth. 
In my trips in the woods I often 
heard the grouse drumming and at 


first I could not tell whether it was 


near or far, but going in one direction, 
then in another, I soon learned how to 
tell where the racket came from. People 
used to tell one that it was a grouse 
drumming on: a log and some went so 
far’ as to say that the grouse would 
beat the log with his wings, and the 
hollow log gave out the sound; but I 
crawled about a hundred yards one day 
and saw the grouse and he was very 
busy. He was standing straight up 
and the log wasn’t hollow, so I knew 
that my friends had stretched their 
imagination some and I guessed I would 
see for myself. I was too far away to 
see plainly, but I did see him drum 
six or eight times and then a hen grouse 
hopped up on the log about fifteen feet 
from him and they walked on the log 
to meet, and they smoothed their 
feathers like pigeons do; ‘then they 
hopped off the log and walked about 
sixty yards to a little patch of ground 
hemlock and disappeared. 

Since they had walked nearly at right 
angles to my line of vision, I could see 
them quite plainly, until they got to 
the brush, and as they didn’t come out 
I circled around and came to the patch 
of brush on the side away from the 


SUTFIN 


drumming log. (I didn’t want them 
to know that I had found their drum- 
ming spot, as I intended to see again 
and get closer). As I walked past the 
brush I could see the hen grouse on a 
nest, (I verified that later) but the 
cock grouse I didn’t see any moré that 
day. : 

On another occasion I got to the end 
of the log (about forty feet) but I 
couldn’t see very plainly on account of 
brush and in trying to get a better view 
he saw me and went away in a hurry. 
Then I wanted to know more about 
how it was done and how a bird of that 
size could make such a big noise. As 
I knew a number of other drummers I 
took up the trail in that direction. I 
found one on the point of a hill well 
surrounded with thick brush and after 
my seventh try I got close to him and 
learned how he drummed. He was busy 
when I got there and it took me about 
an hour. He didn’t drum all that time, 
though. Between performances he 
rested, walked around, smoothed his 
feathers, ate a few buds from a blue 
beech and last, but not least, kept look- 
ing everywhere. I think he looked 
right through me several times, but I 
froze so he didn’t care. Anyone who 
has never tried to stalk a drummer has 
no idea of the patience required: it’s 
very seldom done. 

Well, owing to an old stump and fine 
brush I finally got to within six feet 
of him and saw him perform eight 
times, as I was the only audience I 
didn’t applaud. I was busy learning 
how. The hen didn’t come that day. 
This is the “how” as near as I can 
describe it. He would walk to his 
chosen place on the log (as far as I 
know they always use the same spot on 
the log), and give a flip or two with his 
wings, then straighten up, spread his 
tail out fan-like and straight back, 
about right angles to his back, at the 
same time throwing his wings out from 
his body and back, making a short 
stroke, (not as they fly, but the shoulder 
or forward part when the wing is 
folded), the tip of the wing touching 
his legs. The tips of all the wing 
feathers touched the body at the same 
time and about the same place. The 
shoulder being held out from the body 


‘bout an inch, at the completion of 


thé’stroke the wing is upright, shoulder 
about ore ‘ger from body, the feathers 
on the fron ‘Of: the wing where they 
touch, along the brepgt,,and the tips of 
the wing feathers at the! bottom next 
the log are all pressed against ‘the body. 
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That leaves a space within the curve 
of the wing and next the body, with 
the shoulder the open end. That’s where 
the noise comes out, also some dust, the 
same going straight up. 

It must be remembered that the first 
few strokes are slow and with a pause 
between, giving time to see the man- 
ner of doing the stunt, but one must 
see quick for the grouse doesn’t wait 
at the last of the serenade. The wing 
speed will hurry a movie camera at the 
last. I watched that grouse for six 
weeks or more but got close only a few 
times and the hen would nearly always 
come and then they would go away to- 
gether. The last time I saw him, I 
thought it would be a good idea to take 
him back home to show the folks how it 
was (as they poked fun at me for tell- 
ing such yarns) done so I crawled up 
behind him and when he got busy I 
made a reach for him but- he wasn’t 
there. The last I saw of him was a 
little spot the size of my fist going 
over the hill. He left a hole in the air 
about ten feet long; he never came 
back. 


I’ve seen a number of others drum- 
ming but I never got as close to any 
other. As near as I could tell the 
sound is made by the cupping of the 
wings as I have described. The same 
sound can be made by cupping the two 
hands and striking them together, if 
you leave an opening at the thumbs. 
I used to wonder why they didn’t go up 
in the air when they drum, but when 
they drum the air current leaves the 
wings, going upward as the dust in- 


dicated, but in flying the air current 


is driven backwards, as witness the dis- 
turbance of the leaves on the ground 


Every number on the tent illustrated 
above indicates a necessity if you desire to 


CAMP RIGHT 
| Better this year ~~ Qur 1925 FREE Catalog 


tells you all about our new ideas in 
Auto Camp Tents, Beds and Out- 
door Equipment. Your prices and 
dealer prices are lower than ever. 


"ie THE SCHAEFER 


“-. TENT AND AWNING CO. 
=a) 1425 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
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Good Catches 


depend upon the right kind of 
tackle; you can be sure of the 
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that they have just left. Also, the 
sound is driven upward, making it hard what waters youare planning to fish. 


to tell what direction it is coming 
from. Thomas Rods, vom Hofe Reels, Hardy 
Yi: Rods, Reels, Lines and Leaders; Jean 
VS Erskine Dry Flies are but a few of our 
Fe complete assortment of all that is best in 


CYT Fishing Equipment both foreign and do- 


mestic. ~ 
\ 
Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
F-HSCHAUFFLER., Presiden¢.5 
349 MADISON AVENUE Dept. A. 


New York Ciry 


right kind if you will tell our experts 


Grouse Scarce in New Hampshire 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

HAVE never written before but 

thought perhaps some one would 
like to hear of hunting conditions here. 
This has been a very poor season for 
birds. There were a good many ruffed 
grouse left last fall and there were 
many young birds seen this spring 
during the fishing season but some- 
thing happened to them and there has 
been few young birds shot this fall. 
Still, they are not as scarce as they 
were in 1916-1917. The season has 
been very dry and noisy, but there 
has been some rain in the last week 
which helps some and I have had a 
few good hunts. Rabbits and fox are 
fairly plentiful and conditions are 
good. There are not many deer in 
this part of the country. 

GEORGE BoyTON 
Greenville, N. H. 


HH. 
CAMPING 





LOUIS RHEAD TROUT FLIES, 

NYMPHS & BOTTOM CREEPERS 
ARE THE FIRST ORIGINAL FLIES 
COPIED EXACT FROM AMERICAN 


TROUT INSECTS 


THEY FURNISH MORE PLEASURE 
AND MORE FISH AT ALLTIMES 
DRY AT SURFACE OR WET On BOTTOM 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





SEND FOR SPORTSMEN’S BOOK CATALOG AND USE AS A READY REFER- 
ENCE TO MATTERS PERTAINING TO THE OUT-OF-DOORS. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


221 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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© TUTTLES & What Forest Protection Has 
Accomplished in Pennsylvania 


DEVIL ~- BUG 


The Devil Bug Mouse is prob- "¥ 
ably the most popular and most 
sought for single sutface lure on 
the market, for both day and 
night fishing. You will never be 
able to enjoy the full thrill of fy ff 
fishing, until you try Tuttle's 
Devil Mouse. 

The new two colored Trout Devil 
Bugs won many a prize trout last 
year, and your tackle box is not 


New col complete without 
_ ar a Al an assortment 


The new Crawfish so very SS \ of Tuttle's Jures. 
closely resembles the live S y 

Crawfish, it is bound to 

theet with the approval of SS ae as 

all anglers. 

Our illustrated catalog 

‘shows our lures in their 

actual colors, and explains 

how to use them success- 

fully. 


Send for Catalog 


0. C. Tuttle Devil Bug, Inc. 


50 Tuttle Bidg., Old Forge, N.Y. —_ Bes 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturers 


When the question of quality 
tackle comes up there is never 
a doubt as to where ours fits 
in. Edward vom Hofe Tackle 
made the capture of big game 
fish a pleasure. Its character 
stands out no matter where 
itis used. Our reputation was 
made long ago, and we main- 
tain it by building and selling 
honest goods. 


Catalog of 160 Pages Sent on Request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
91 Fulton Street New York City 


FREE TO FISHERMEN 


A valuable pocket size booklet (second edition) which 
taught thousands of anglers how to make record catches 
of hook-wise bass and trout last year. Many limit 
catches were made in waters that were thought to be 
fished out, A card will bring it. 


THE BASS-HOUN COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. Dept. B 
The Home of WATER-WITCH 


Kennebec Canoe 
CATALOG Shor 16 models, all 
EASY 
Mention dealer’s 


Light, easy to paddle, 
TERMS. Write now. 
name. 


strong. 


KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Waterville, Maine 


Dept. H-1 


NOT spend Spring. Summer and Fall gather- sz 
ing butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 

dreds of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 

Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pictures, 

price-list. Send 10e (not stamps) for my Illustrated 
prospectus before sending butterflies 


continued forest production. 

When dense forests abounded 
everywhere and wood was plentiful and 
cheap, the need to protect forests was 
not apparent. In fact, forests were 
regarded by the pioneer as obstacles to 
development. Conditions have com- 
pletely changed since pioneer days. 
Forest destruction has gone so far that 
our-wood reservoir is almost empty and 
thousands of acres of forest land lie 
idle. Forest protection is the first step 
to bring our forest land back to pro- 
duction. Pennsylvania is conducting an 
aggressive campaign against forest 
fires. The results of organized forest 
protection by the Department of Forests 
and Waters are slowly but ‘surely 
changing the timber production ledger 
from heavy losses to substantial gains. 

Some of the main accomplishments 
of the Department in forest production 
are: 

1. A comprehensive forest protection 
plan, based upon ten years’ experience 
in organized forest fire control, has 
been put into effect for the entire State. 

2. A complete organization for the 
protection of forests by fire, not ex- 
celled by any other state, is in opera- 
tion. This organization embraces 
(June 1, 1924) 48 foresters, 63 forest 
rangers, and 3,000 forest fire wardens. 


3. To make the organization function 
effectively, permanent improvements 
have been developed, modern equipment 
installed, and all fire fighting crews 
equipped with first class tools. The pri- 
mary forest fire observation tower sys- 
tem, comprising more than 100 towers, 
is now practically complete. These 
towers, erected at a total cost of $100,- 
000, provided intensive State-wide fire 
detection and reporting. More than 
1,200 miles of roads, constructed at a 
total cost of $300,000, and almost 2,500 
miles of trails, constructed at a cost of 
$60,000, have been built on the State 
Forests to make them accessible for all 
kinds of use. With the construction of 
716 miles of telephone lines at a total 
cost of $92,500 and many other im- 
provements, the forests of the State are 
now given effective protection against 
forest fires. 


4. Twenty-five years ago no organ- 
ized attempt was made to extinguish 
forest fires. At late as 1913 less than 
50 per cent of the forest fires of the 
State were reported, and in 1917 about 
75 per cent. The facilities provided for 
their detection and control were 
meagre. Today 98 per cent of all the 
fires that occur in the State are re- 


F OREST Protection is essential to 


MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in lenis Dept. 9, Box 1424, San Diego, Cali, | ported promptly to forest officers and 
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organized fire fighting crews are im- 
mediately dispatched to extinguish 
them. 

5. With full knowledge of the loca- 
tions of the highest fire risk and hazard 
the Department has developed specific 
plans of forest fire combat applicable 
to them. During 1923, two-thirds of 
the total area of forest land burned 
over in Pennsylvania occurred in five 
of the twenty-four forest districts, and 
more than one-third of the total area 
burned over was in one district. In 
these districts of greatest risk and 
hazard the Department has intensified 
its campaign. 

6. In 1923 the Department organiza- 
tion. reported and extinguished 3,539 
fires. If these fires had had the same 
average acreage as those of 1913, a com- 
parable- year seasonally, there, would 
have been burned over 1,458,068 acres 
instead of 375,737 acres. Comparing the 
1923 record of damage with the average 
for the 10-year period previous to 1923, 
a saving of $424,951 is shown. Compar- 
ing damages for 1913 and 1923 on the 
basis of the average damage per acre 
in 1913, the improved Department or- 
ganization effected a saving of $2,000,- 
000 in 1923. 

7. The fire seasons of 1922 and 1923 
were the severest the Department has 
experienced since its * organization. 
During these two years a total of 7,174 
fires were reported as against 2,119 
during the two years of 1913 and 1914, 
the two-year period next in severity. 
While there occurred 3% times as many 
fires in 1922 and 1923 as were reported 
in 1913 and 1914, yet the total area 
burned during 1922 and 1923 is almost 
40,000 acres less than that reported in 
1913 and 1914. 

8. The lowest area of forest land 
burned over during any spring period 
since the Department has kept record 
was this spring, when a total of 903 
fires burned 41,747 acres—an average 
of only 46 acres per fire. While the 
spring rains were a great help, this 
fine record was made possible only by 
the efficient fire fighting organizations 
constantly maintained during the sea- 
son. 

9. The forest fire organization stood 
the severe test of the 1922 and 1923 
fire seasons. It will continue to cope 
successfully with the forest fire prob- 
lems of the State if it is properly sup- 
ported. Eternal vigilance and constant 
training must be maintained. 

10. Through organized forest protec- 
tion in Pennsylvania forest growth now 
exceeds the destruction of forest fires. 
It is the first step in rebuilding the for- 
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est and refilling the depleted wood 
reservoir. 

11. In addition to the material bene- 
fits, many intangible benefits have re- 
sulted from forest protection. Water 
supplies are being improved and safe- 
guarded, fish are becoming more plenti- 
ful, game is increasing, and recrea- 
tional spots are being provided in in- 
creasing numbers throughout the State 
—all important factors in sustaining 
health, welfare, and happines of the 
citizens of Pennsylvania. 























OLLOW the lead of the fisher- 

man who knows. The old- 
time, experienced fisherman who 
has tried every kind of reel pins 
his faith to these products. For 
forty years Meisselbach Reels 
have delivered the service which 
makes them first choice: “Rain- 
bow” — “Takapart” — “Tripart” 
“Okeh” — “Triton” — ‘“Nep- 
’?__.**Surf,’’ 



















Too Many Crow Eggs 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

N regard to Mr. Pyle’s letter in the 

February issue I would like to say 
that he is either misinformed on the 
number of eggs a crow lays or it is a 
misprint. 

I have paid considerable attention to 
crow’s nests and their habits, and I 
have rarely, if ever, found the eggs to 
exceed five in number. 

Perhaps Mr. Pyle will explain to us 
how a bird not much larger than a 
partridge can cover 15 to 24 eggs nearly 
the size of hen’s eggs, and also how she 
can care for 15 crows, about the size 
of robins at two weeks old in a nest 
about 15 inches in diameter. 

I agree, however, with Mr. Pyle, that 
it is the duty of every sportsman and 
nature lover in the country to destroy 
every crow and nest whenever possible. 

And you duck hunters: crows afford 
excellent practice in wing shooting dur- 
ing the closed season, as they have 
sharp eyes and are very wary. They 
are also an excellent object for nature 
study. 
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Ask your dealer and insist on 
Meisselbach when ordering—there are 
no substitutes. If you cannot secure, 
advise us at once. 






















Send for your copy of the “Okeh” Bite 
Book—full of many practical pointers. 














A. F. Meisselbach Mfg. Co., Inc. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


















The ORIGINAL and only manufactur- Whit y ; 
ers of GENUINE Meisselbach Reels. eC \\ 


Y Dashing, high-vaulting,Red c \ 
... Kings of the wild, singing). 
waters ... Theyrise freely to the 
art of the fly caster, these Canadian 


TROUT 


Could you ask for more?—Don’t miss 
your chance this year. We keep posted 
on seasonable fishing conditions in = 
different localities and can help 

make plans for the trout trip of a ife- 
time. For latest information, write to 
A, O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific,2931 Windsor Station, 
Montreal. The trout streams of 














Don ADDIS, 
Holly, Mich. 












Likes the 20 Bore 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
A™ a regular and interested reader 
of your magazine. In your Jan- 
uary number there appeared an 
article by C. S. Landis on “Duck Guns 
and Loads” that especially interests me 
on account of a recent experience. Last 
Christmas day I went “down home” 
expecting to shoot quail—carrying as 
equipment a .20 gauge repeating shot- 
gun and a standard brand of shells— 


































ITHACA Lock Speed made it 
possible for Frank Hughes, the 
amateur champion of Noi 
America, to win high. average for. 
1924 with .9830. 

Ithaca Lock Speed will im- 
prove anyone’s shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. co $700. 








—easy to reach "F 













with no designation as to exact powder Send for free Catalog 
and shot load—marked “quail load.” ITBACA GUN CO. 
Weather conditions and failure to se- Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 





cure good dogs caused a last minute 
change in my plans and I decided to 
take my “day off” on the lake with the 
ducks. Had no time or chance to 
change guns or secure any other am- 
munition. I went out just for “old 
time’s” sake, feeling that I would be 
more than satisfied, just to get out 
again in a duck blind and get a few 
shots over the decoys and perhaps bag 
















FREE = 
CONTAINING 96 LIVE PAGES OF VAL- 
UABLEINFORMATION FOR THE 


SPORTSMAN. GUNS. 

and SUPPLIES AT BARGAIN PRICES. 
P. VON FRANTZIUS 

608 Diversey Pkwy. F-4 
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Dr. Henry van Dyke 


National Vice-President I.W.L.A. 


Internationally known phil- 
osopher, poet, writer, sports- 
man and angling authority. 


Dr. Van Dyke has given the Jamison Barb- 
less Hook one of the hardest and most thor- 
ough tests possible, covering several weeks 
fishing in wild turbulent waters for “sea 
trout’’, which are brook trout that havegone 
to sea and returned to fresh water. His 
letter follows: 


Sylvanora, Seal Harbor, Me. 
September 26, 1924. 
Mr. W. J. Jamison, 

Dear Sir:—This summer, after the 
Salmon season had closed, I had a fine 
chance to try out your flies with barb- 
less hooks on the “‘sea trout”? of our 
salmon river in Canada. We caught 
them by the hundreds, running from 
one to four pounds, and fighting 
strongly in the swift foaming waters. 
Not one that was fairly hooked 
got away. Moreover, when the 
young salmon-parr grabbed the fly 
that was not meant for them, as they 
always tried to do, we could shake the 
greedy little beggars off without harm- 
ing or even touching them. In short, 
“that hump” did the business. It is 
an excellent invention. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Of the Izaak Walton League of America. 


Jamison Barbless Hook 


Patented in U.S.A.1924. Patented in Great Britain, 1924, 
The smooth tapering patented wedge point 
of the Jamison Barbless Hook gives a much 
quicker and deeper penetration than is pos- 
sible with any barbed hook. They instantly 
goall the way in and stay in, because they do 
not cut or tear the flesh and the “hump” 
holds them in place. For this reason you 
catch as many and often more fish with our 
barbless than you would with a barbed hook, 
and at the same time you greatly benefit 
your own fishing by saving all of the many 
small fish that would be killed by barbs or 
handling, as they can be shaken off unhan- 
died and uninjured, to live and propagate. 
No Extra Skill Required 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 
Send for testimonial letters from prominent 
authorities and list of Barbless Hook Trout 


and Bass Flies, Baits and Hooks for Fly 
Tying and Bait Fishing. Ask Your Dealer. 


Secretary of clubs should write for dating for 
our Free Barbless Hook Fishing Films. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. S, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Barbless Hook Shannon Twin Spinners, 
Red, Yellow, White, or Black Fly—each 85c- 
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a “mess” of ducks. The shooting was 
fair and we got in a lucky flight but 
the way that little .20, with shells of 
light load, did the work was a revela- 
tion to me. The type of shooting was 
average—no harder, no easier than 
usual. The flight was good—ducks 
coming in twos and threes and singly— 
swinging over the decoys down wind 
and breasting back but I’ve never 
handled a gun or shot shells that killed 
any more cleanly than did this out- 
fit—with the range—from close to far 
averaging up to the work of any out- 
fit I’ve ever used. Have always been 
partial to repeaters—.12 gauge—full 
choke and heavy loaded shells, quick 
exploding, hard kicking powder. Have 
shot ducks all my life in every way 
they are shot down here—over decoys 
—pass shooting and wading them up in 
the marshes, but never before with 
what my pal on this trip called a 
“fusee” gun and a “thrasher” load. 
Thought perhaps this might be of in- 
terest to you and your readers. Al- 
most forgot to say that I got in my 
blind at 11.15 a. m., reached home be- 
fore dark and killed the limit easily. 
F. W. CARROLL, 
Albany, Georgia. 
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Making Pictorial Records of 
Wild Life 


(Continued from page 205) 


killing. I do not say that I have 
reached a point where I am ready to 
give up the rifle entirely, but I am a 
great deal more careful in its use, and I 
get more of a thrill from a good close 
snapshot with a camera than I do with 
a rifle. By this I do not mean that I 
would want everyone to give up the rifle 
for a camera. I have no right to ask 
this, for if I never shot another living 
thing, I have killed my share of Amer- 
ican big game, having lived in good 
game country most of my life. 


THERS have the right to the same 

experience I have had, and there 
will always be game to hunt if we 
handle our game problems sensibly. I 
have said before, and I say again, game 
pays big. It is a financial asset as well 
as a natural one to any State. 

There are millions of acres in our 
natural forests in the west that can 
be used for recreational purposes, and 
it would be a great step forward if the 
game of these national forest lands was 
under control of the United States 
Forestry Department, then every one 
would benefit by it, and the fees re- 


ceived from hunting licenses, etc., would 
go to the state in which each particular 
forest district was located. 

This plan has been very carefully 
worked out by the Boone and Crockett 
Club, and it is the most sensible solu- 
tion of the game problems in the Rocky 
Mountain States that could be ad- 
vanced. : 

I am only sorry that more men who 
have the desire to get out into the 
mountains and great open spaces are 
unable to fill that want. Many nature 
lovers whom I know and whose hearts 
are in the great outdoors must remain 
in the city, year in and year out with 
their noses to the grindstone in order to 
meet the ever advancing cost of living. 


N order to keep up the fast pace that 

life in the city calls for, one should 
have longer spaces in between for real 
relaxation and recreation. There is no 
form of sport that will give the average 
man more thrills than hunting big 
game. I do not say that everyone should 
hunt it with a camera. I am merely 
trying to point out that this form of 
hunting has many advantages to one 
who have already shot big game, or to 
one who wants something more difficult 
and there are those who love to hunt 
game but have no desire to kill it. For 
those I would say that there is no finer 
sport. 

There are no more frontiers in the 
United States, but there are still more 
mighty wild bits of country in the 
Rocky Mountain section. 

Hunting in any form is good exer- 
cise, for when one is following a trail 
it is hard to leave, but for real thrills, 
exercise and hard work, I do not know 
of anything that will fill the bill as well 
as a hunting trip with a camera. 


The Black Clan 
(Continued from page 202) 


epithets hurled vocally after his fleeing 
black form. The frequent intonation of 
the shotgun teaches him the farmlands 
are forbidden territory. He is wise 
enough to take note of this warning. 


OADS, frogs, the smaller snakes are 
tireless workers for the farmer, 
and each one taken by a roving bird 
means more insects and rodents to dam- 
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age the crops and the orchard. If 
chickens are taken it means the farmer 
only challenges the sagacity of the bird 
by letting them run unprotected. A 
tender morsel running wild and free 
about far-flung fields and woodlots is 
an invitation to bird, animal and rep- 
tile. The Ten Commandments do not 
hold good in the sun-steeped, wind- 
whipped, shadow-haunted corridors of 
the wild. 

And so before the bar of public opin- 
ion the crow stands. Individually- he 
should be judged not for how bad he is, 
but how good. Collectively he should be 
judged from the points of the four 
winds. There is no escaping him—he 
is too numerous. When the black horde 
becomes as it is today the crow is a men- 
ace, for danger threatens the farmlands 
and the very heart of nature, and sharp 
measures should be taken. If his num- 
bers be kept down, then he becomes a 
bird highly beneficial to the community. 


E works for man when he devours 

insects, rodents and carrion. There- 
fore he is a useful bird. When he turns 
to predatory habits and destroys wild 
life, poultry, small snakes, grains, and 
spreads seeds of noxious plants, he be- 
comes a serious liability rather than an 
asset and must be called an enemy. 
He must be regulated, severely, without 
gloves. When he has been put where 
he belongs his bad habits may still out- 
number his good ones, but in importance 
to man and his work his lesser though 
good habits win him respect and should 
save his black figure from banishment, 
even extermination. It is a fearful 
thing to exterminate a living form. In 
the cold white light of science the crow 
is placed with the great horde of birds 
—a useful citizen and a benefit to the 
community as long as he walks the nar- 
row path, as long as his numbers are 
not alarming. In this last is the meat 
of the nut. 


Salton Sea Ducks 
(Continued from page 221) 

As we,counted our ammunition we 
found that the day for us would soon 
be coming to a close, since we had 
few shells left. We decided that we 
had had shooting enough for one day, 
as our bag had reached a number that 
was plenty for two. 


HILE we sat there trying to de- 

cide what we should do, a bunch 
of eight pintails came in, leaving three 
of their followers. While retrieving 
these we decided to pack up our decoys 
and start for home, tired but well satis- 
fied with a day not to be forgotten. We 
loaded ducks, guns and decoys in the 
trusty little Overland, and were soon 
homeward bound. 
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Dreaming Back 
(Continued from page 209) 


He paused, and nodded his head. 

“Grand lines, those, laddie—and sae 
true. I’ve seen the time when I—. 
But I must not get retrospective. To 
our tale.” 


So Mac went on to describe Tam’s 
unwilling departure from the inn, 
leaving the comfortable fire and com- 
panionship to ride through bellowing 
thunder and driving rain, ‘“well- 
mounted on his gray mare, Meg.” Off 
they went, galloping through mud and 
mire, until they came within sight of 
the haunted Kirk Alloway, but pass- 
ing by the way many fearsome land- 
marks, “the stone where drunken 
Charlie brake’s neck-bane,” “the cairn 
where Hunters found the murdered 
bairn,” the thorn-tree where “Mun- 
go’s mither hanged hersel.”’ 


My eyes, I remember, were fixed on 
Mac’s face as he recited, and my nerves 
were tensed. I tried to break the spell 
of Mac’s weaving to get up and throw 
more wood on the fire: but I could not, 
until that ever-blessed Peter broke the 
spell. He very suddenly gave an ex- 
ceedingly loud and explosive sneeze. 1 
believe I rose to my feet quicker than 
the flash of a gun. In the movement 
I pushed against the end of the cedar 
plank on which we were sitting and 
it slid to the ground. Then Mac came 
sliding down the incline toward me. 
The spell was broken and both Mc- 
Gregor and I laughed heartily. 

“Yon pony of yours ought be taught 
better manners nor that,” smiled Mac, 
as I assisted him to get up. 


“l’m glad he did sneeze,” said I. 
“You had my blood beginning to cur- 
dle, Mac. You don’t finish the tale 
until I’ve put more wood on the fire 
to drive away spooks. I’m seeing 
things.” 

Mac chuckled as I gathered wood 
and started the fire into a blaze again. 

“There; sit down now, lad. Ye 
haven’t heard the worst of the story. 
Listen, now. The fire’s burning 
bravely—an’ we’re more than half 
way through our tale.” 


“All right, Mac: do your worst.” 


So Mac went ahead with his poem, 
describing with gruesome gusto (I’m 
afraid that Mac’s mind was a bit mor- 
bid) the scene that Tam beheld about 
the haunted “kirk.” There were dead 
men with lighted candles in their 
hands, the skeleton of a murderer 
hanging from a gibbet, a newly-hung 
thief, and many gruesome instruments 
that had been used to commit murder. 

In spite of the fire-blaze my blood 
chilled again, and I half-wished that 
the old man would stop. But he kept 
on, describing the withered hags, “auld 
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straight and ta- 
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wear, the flat 
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any lifting of 
the barrel when 
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Send for Catalog 
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German Navy Blankets 


Brand new, full size and 
weight. Gray with beautiful 
borders. Very warm and ser- 
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Parcel Post 
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611-M Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Symploreel 257 is perf 
tion itself—level winding, non 
backlash, perfect balance, 
smooth running, easy cleaning, 
simple to take apart, lasts a 
lifetime, all a good reel should 
be—a wonder! Only $15. 

7 models from $7.00 to 

$15 at all sport shops 
Send post card for free booklet, 
“Reeling In” — you'll enjoy it. 

MEISSELBACH-CATUCCI MFG. CO. 
64 Stanton Street Newark, N. J. 
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Hunting and Fishing 
Magazine 


will bring you each month 
all the latest and_ worth- 
while wrinkles on firearms, 
ammunition, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, sport cloth- 
ing, boats, decoys, etc. It 
will keep you posted up to 
the minute on game law 
changes, wood craft kinks, 
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breeding and training of 

hunting dogs, secrets of 

trapping, etc. During the 

many days throughout the 

year when you can’t get 

out yourself with rod and 

gun, you can have almost 

as much fun reading in 

Hunting & Fishing about 

the experiences and looking at pictures of What other good 
fellows are doing in all parts of the country. 

Biggest value ever offered in a sporting magazine, only 


$1.00 for THREE WHOLE YEARS. 


Shoot your dollar in today for three whole years with 
the distinct understanding that if at the end of three 
months you are not more than pleased with this magazine, 
we will return your money without question or quibble. 


Hunting and Fishing Magazine 
280 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BIG SWINDLES 


Catch millions dead easy. The best things go begging 
—that’s history. If you really want to know where you can 
place a few or many $ $ $ where they will grow fast and 
keep growing, let us tell you Where, When and How, etc 
It is all in our new Book, the AVOCADO and the Develop- 
ment of AVOCADO PARK GROVES, that tells of the 
most wonderfully profitable business under the flag, and 
every statement is PROVED and endorsed by the solid 
business men, bankers, etc., of Miami. Avocado groves near 
Miami have been bringing their owners more than the 
original investment every year for years. That is, over ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT. This statement is true. The 
BOOK is FREE; a postal will do. No obligation on your 
part. Let us show you how you can invest $5 or $500 
where it will come back to you year after year. SQUARE 

E Lt. & D. ep Lorrain Arcade, East 
Flagler St., Miami, Florida. 
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and droll” who were “louping and 
flinging” to the music of the devil’s 
pipes, in and out the “kirk.” So elo- 
quent was old Mac that my fancy pic- 
tured many unholy shapes in the 
shadows. 

But, to finish this part of my story, 
which includes the Scottish poet’s 
story, enough to say that Tam O’Shan- 
ter broke the witch’s spell when, on 
beholding one handsome woman among 
the rabble he broke into a shout, “Weel 
done, Cutty-sark!” At this cry “the 
hellish legion” made a rush for Tam 
and his mare. Tam turned the mare 
and fled, the mob of evil spirits at his 
heels. Meg, his pony, put her best 
foot foremost, and escaped with her 
master by crossing a stream of run- 
ning water over which evil spirits are 
not supposed to pass. It was only by 
a narrow margin that he escaped, how- 
ever, for Nannie, the woman who had 
caught Tam’s eye, caught the mare’s 
tail in a grip that pulled it off, just 
as they crossed the middle of the 
bridge. 

Mac closed his tale with true im- 
pressiveness, shaking a warning finger 
at me. 


“Now, who this tale of truth shall 
read, 

Ilk man and mother’s son, take heed: 

Whene’er to Drink you are inclined, 

Or Cutty-sarks run in your mind, 

Think ye may buy the joys o’er dear: 

Remember Tam O’Shanter’s mare.” 


I was relieved when the story came 
to an end: but, it must be confessed, 
I enjoyed its morbid terrors. 

“Is it not a masterpiece?” queried 
Mac, as he reloaded his corn-cob. 

“It’s a veritable marrow-freezer the 
way you recite it, Mac. You must be 
dry after that. I’ll make a fresh brew 
of tea.” 

No, no; naething mair. I must be 
gangin’ back tae the cabin. You'll 
come over and see me, laddie?” 

“T surely will, Mac. And I’m mighty 
glad to have found such a neighbor. 
I hope that the next time you visit 
me it’ll be in my new cabin. I’ll walk 
with you down to the shore.” 

So together we walked to the bank, 
and descended past my spring of sweet 
water onto the beach. And there, 
seated on a pile of driftwood, we sat 
silently for many minutes, watching 
the moon as it rode above the Rocky 
Mountains into the heavens. The wa- 
ter was at half-tide, and very calm, 
and the moonlight sent a silvery path- 
way toward us. 

Suddenly Mac gently nudged me 
with his elbow, and by a motion of 
the head indicated that I should look 
past him at some object that had 
caught his attention. It was a raccoon 
on a forage. For what, it would be 
hard to say. He was walking along 


an old log when I first saw him. 
When he reached the end of the log 
he paused, his sharp nose went up in 
the air and his head moved rhyth- 
mically from side to side, much as a 
bear may frequently be seen to act. 
Then he would quickly turn and go 
back along the log. This maneuver 
he executed several times. He then 
slid quietly from the log and nosed 
under it. Into the shadows he went, 
then out he came again. . Then my 
mocassined foot slid on a round pebble 
which knocked against another.  In- 
stantly Brer Coon was on the alert. 
He sighted us, and hastily ambled off 
into the darkness of the tree-covered 
embankment. 

“You'll be keeping chickens by-and- 
by, maybe?” 

“A lot of them, Mac. As soon as 
I’ve put up my cabin I’m going to build 
a chicken-coop of logs and get some 
poultry.” 

“Then you’ll see more of our ring- 
tailed friend. I’ve got three of his 
brethren’s hides on my cabin wall. 
They like chickens, and they like them 
young.” 

Mac got up and pointed North along 
the shore. 

“Gang that way, laddie, when you 
come to see me. You canna miss my 
domicile. It’s near the shore. I’ll be 
going. Good night, an’ thank you for 
your hospitality.” 

So McGregor strode away, and I 
watched him far down the beach be- 
fore I turned away from the fascina- 
tion of the moonlit water and ascended 
the bank to my tent. 

My campfire had burned quite low 
when I got back, and my first busi- 
ness was to build it up again so that 
its light would soften the sombre 
shadows of the surrounding woods. 
Mac’s tale had appealed rather 
strongly to my youthful imagination. 
Moreover, the thoughts of the panther 
I had seen were still very fresh and 
very vivid. I had no desire to get up 
in the morning and find Peter a “man- 
gled corpse,” nor, to use an Irishism, 
to waken up and find myself in the 
same condition. * 

To-morrow would be Saturday, and 
I would ride home to get tools for my 
house-building—also a cross-cut saw. 
I might even feel safe in having my 
father order the lumber for my cabin, 
for I surely would have my trail com- 
pleted by Tuesday so that the lumber 
wagon could get in. 

I went into my tent and got beneath 
my blankets: but whether it was the 
hearty supper I had eaten, or whether 
my excited imagination was the cause, 
I do not know-——I could not sleep. So 
I picked up a book and tried to read, 
but the firelight was not steady enough 
or strong enough to make reading 
easy. I had with me, however, a kero- 
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sene torch, and this I lit, placing it 
just back of my head so that it shone 
upon my book. 

And now I did a most foolish aa 
unwise thing. Because the firelight 
flickered and disturbed my reading I 
let down the tent flaps. Then, while 
I read, I dropped off to sleep. 

Morning came, and I awoke feel- 
ing strangely uncomfortable. My eyes 
opened hard, and I gazed stupidly at 
long strings of soot hanging from my 
tent canvas. My nostrils seemed 
clogged and there was a _ poisonous 
taste in my mouth. What on earth 
had happened! I jumped quickly from 
my blankets and as my hands pushed 
back the tent-flaps I noticed how grimy 
and gritty they felt. 

I stood out in the pure morning air, 
and Peter looked at me curiously. 

“Hello, Peter pony, why the curious 
look?” 

Peter shook his head non-commitally. 

“I must wash and freshen up a lit- 
tle,” said I, and taking soap and towel 
marched denn to my spring. 

My first application of soap and 
water proved that my face was as 
black as if I had been doing a negro- 
minstrel turn. I rubbed and I 
scrubbed, but I seemed unable to get 
the grit out of my skin. (Indeed it 
was several days before my face felt 
smooth again.) 

“No more kerosene torches for me,” 
I vowed as I went back and dragged 
my begrimed belongings from the tent. 
I almost wept at the havoc that tin 
torch had created, for blankets, clothes 
and everything were covered with they 
gritty soot. I picked up the torch and 
flung it as far away as I could hurl it. 

However, youth is not easily downed 
by such small misfortunes, and by the 
time I had had breakfast and mounted 
Peter for the trip back to town, I was 
whistling blithely. 

Now I’m not going to let the Scotch 
fiddler see this manuscript. I know 
that in some places my Scotch may be 
faulty: but I’m not going to change 
it. I’ve purposely omitted certain 
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refunded if not pleased. 


High-Power, Big Value, $8.75 C.0.D. 
BENNER & CO. TRENTON, WN. J. 


Keep It Spotless 


Nothing less will do for the bore of your 
rifle, revolver, pistol or shotgun. Use Hop- 
pe’s Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9. Main- 
tains accuracy, pattern, resale value; saves 
work. Send 10-cent stamp for sample. 


For the working parts, use Hoppe’s Lubri- 


saic Gold Watch 
Fobsshowr here- 


Scotch words and phrases to make the 
with Mai! your 
order today. Your 


text intelligible. My fiddler friend, be- = =| 
ing a realist, might take exception to DINU > fully ‘satisfied. a 


this. If he should see it in print I NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


know he’ll “twit” me about it: but— 
and I glory in this—McGregor didn’t 


find fault with my Scotch. And now}’ 


I must to bed before my landlady 
comes to find out why my light is still 
burning. It is almost one o’clock, a.m 


writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Dry Fly Fishing Taught 


Accuracy and delicacy in fly cast- 
ing GUARANTEED. For terms apply 
to Mr. F. G. Shaw, The School for 
Salmon and Trout Fly Casting, 


PROSPECT PARK COURT 


147 Ocean Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


cating Oil. Pure, light, penetrating, lasting. 
All dealers. Write for free Cleaning Guide. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nitro Powder Solvent}; 
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EVER FISH 
"WAY up in MAINE? 


Then we don’t need to tell 
YOU where the fightin’est fish 
in the world may be found. 
Just thought we'd tell you that 


“IN THE MAINE WOODS, 1925” 
is ready. It’s new and better 
than ever. It’s illustrated. 
Colored sectional maps, a list 
of the principal waters—how 
they may be reached—camps 
— guides — rates — yes, sir, 
ALL you wish to know when 
planning that trip with the 
boys. 
Mailed for Ten Cents 
Anywhere 


Address Vacation Bureau, Dept. J 


Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
BANGOR, ME. 


Geo. M. Houghton, Gen’! Passenger 
Agent 





The L-A Twin propels your 
boat anywhere it will float. 
Automatic tilting and patent- 
ed L-A Slipping Clutch Pro- 
peller protect both motor 
and boat against damage 
from under water obstacles. 


In the SLA Cf win you get 
Power—Speed—Control 


HE L-A Twin is the most powerful outboard 

motor of its weight—weighs 52 lbs. complete 
and develops at least 3H. P. It is the speediest 
motor of its power—drives the ordinary rowboat 
8 miles or more per hour. And now with the 
McNab-Kitchen Manoeuvring Rudder as an extra, 
it is the last word in control. 

Note these additional features: Most powerful 
magneto in outboard field. Rope and rudder steer- 
ing. Indestructible gas tank. Under water parts 
made of non-corrosive aluminum alloy. Quiet 
exhaust. Alemite lubrication, See your dealer or 


write for full particulars. 
JOCKWooD-ASH 


— MOTOR - -COMPANY~ 
$124 Jackson St. ® Jackson, Mich. 
Builders of Marine Motors for 22 Years 





EVERYTHING 
FOR FISHIN’ 
Rods, Reels, Flies, 
Lures, Lines, Fly 





a Books and Boxes, Nets, Sink- 
Catalogue Free ers, Floats, Tackle Boxes, Etc. 


Fly, Lure and Rod Making Materials a Specialty 
“Quality” Alla’ Time, “Service” Right on the Job 


J. A, WILLMARTH, ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 












25e a box. Free sal kpesnstelipcis 

* ca! oO coma’ ooks 
and Supplies, also Bait Recipe Free. 
SPORTSMEN 


SUPPLY CO. Dept. 51, Louisville, Ky. 
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Spring Bear Hunting in 
Jackson’s Hole 
(Continued from page 215) 


three miles up on a mountain in a small 
green patch, and the next day went 
that way. When we arrived, he had 
taken his departure. 


We jumped another bear in the after- 
noon and trailed him to an open rocky 
side hill where we lost him. Trying 
to locate his track we ran across an- 
other large grizzly track, which we fol- 
lowed until near sundown. He finally 
reached a lake 600 yards across which 
he swam to get away from us, so we 
gave him up for good. 

The following day we all went differ- 
ent ways, Art and Curt Eynon, our all- 
around man, went over to Eynos Lake 
after more fish. Billie went to Buffalo 
River after some more things needed 
in camp, and while going over to the 
lake, Curt spotted a large black bear 
across a creek walking along an open 
park. They proceeded to stalk him but 
when they came in sight of the Park he 
had gone into the timber. Billie was 
late getting intocamp. He took a short 
cut through the mountains, and about 
sundown spotted a large Grizzly bear 
standing up alongside a big tree biting 
at a limb. He tied his horse and 
stalked up to within 250 yards of the 
bear which had in the meantime got 
down from the tree, and was walking 
towards Billie. At any rate Billie went 
to shooting; shot three times and hit 
the bear once, as he thought in the 
neck. The bear then went into the tim- 
ber and Billie came on to camp. 


HE following day we all went to 
where Billie had shot the bear and 
took up his trail through underbrush, 
snow and fallen timber and finally Art 
and Bruce went back to the horses. I 
wandered for a couple of hours alone 
and having lost the track finally went 
back to the boys. Billie and Curt had 
picked up the track and continued to 
follow Mr. Grizzly and in time jumped 
him from under some thick underbrush 
where he had lain up for the night, 
and had dug himself in pretty well as 
he seemed hit in the neck somewhere 
but not fatally. At any rate they 
started back to where we were, and on 
the way ran across another fresh 
track. The bear must have heard or 
winded them and escaped somewhere. 
The next morning I got up early, took 
my glasses and went on to the hill close 
to camp and in a short time discovered 
a large black bear feeding and travel- 
ing along an open side hill three miles 
away by travel and a mile and a half 
by straight distance. I watched this 
bear for an hour, while he went through 
a bunch of e!k which scattered and ran 
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off a hundred yards or so and as soon 
as the bear went on they went to feed- 
ing again. 

After breakfast Bruce and I went 
over that way, and Billie and Art went 
up the creek. We picked up this bear’s 
track and saw where he had gone into 
the timber for the day. We went on 
through a high ridgy country after 
that and picked up a large Grizzly 
track, very fresh, on a snow ridge, fol- 
lowed this bear some distance, but 
finally lost his track on an open side 
hill and started back to camp. 


ILLIE and Art jumped a bear and 
also saw many fresh signs, but luck 
was again against them, and the snow 
that had fallen the night before had all 
gone off the open side hills which were 
bare and no chance to trail a bear after 
the noon hour. This condition had ex- 
isted for several days, and any chance 
to get a bear trailing seemed impossible. 
The following day Bruce being sick 
and Art wanting to go fishing I saddled 
up and taking gun and glasses went 
over four miles to where we had seen 
the Grizzly track, picked it up- where 
he had come out of the timber that 
night and taken along a high ridge. 
There had been a little snow the night 
before and I trailed him until he went 
into the timber. The sun melted the 
snow and I lost him on the open coun- 
try. 

I continued on down the creek from 
the high country. It was snowing a wet 
hard snow all the time so I laid up at 
a fire for a part of the day, and about 
38 P. M. started towards camp six 
miles away up a wide flat creek to the 
upper end of a large meadow. On my 
way a bull moose hopped out of the 
bush ahead of me and my horse took 
to the tall timber. 


FOUND myself slipping, but finally 

got back into the saddle; a moose 
is the one Jonah for the average horse. 

Having decided to see a bear that 
day, I made a fire and turned my horse 
loose with the bridle on. I was waiting 
for the storm to stop, sitting on a 
stump by the fireside, my horse started 
pawing the ground and looking around 
and finally he went to feeding again 
and I sat down. Shortly after this he 
snorted, did not move other than stamp 
the ground and snort, and looking up 
the flat I saw a big old time grizzly 
come out of a bunch of willows, walk- 
ing along as leisurely as he could, sniff- 
ing the ground. Running for my gun 
still in the scabbord I took a run along 
the edge of the timber quartering to- 
wards him for some fifty yards, when 
he stopped and looked my way and had 
no doubt got the wind by that time. 
So feeling safe that I could h‘t him at 
250 yards, I dropped on my knees. 
took, as I thought, good aim and fired. 





He stood still and I fired again, he then 
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A Sportsmen’s Encyclopedia 
A Reference Book Invaluable to the Outdoor Man 


This encyclopedia covers in a clear, accurate and comprehensive manner 
the entire range of the great out-of-doors. It is a volume to which the 
sportsman can refer with confidence for accurate information in every 
branch of outdoor sport. It is replete with the practical experiences, 
the practices and the usages of the foremost hunters, anglers, campers, 
canoeists, trappers, explorers, rifle, pistol and shotgun experts, dog 
trainers and breeders. A book of useful hints and suggestions any one 
of which would justify its publication. Deserving of a place in every 
sportsman’s library. 320 pages (5x7!) 


What you will find in the SPORTMEN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


How to find your way in the woods, 
how to keep from getting lost, how to 
build a comfortable camp, cook whole- 
some food, make a soft, refreshing bed, 
build your own equipment and fashion 
with knife and axe many useful little 
contrivances that will add to your com- 


The secrets of success in handling the 
shotgun, the rifle and the pistol, are 
clearly set forth and fully explained by 
cuts and diagrams. The peculiarities 
and habits of wild animals and the 
flight of various birds are described in 


Camping 
and 


Woodcraft 


Guncraft 


Angling 


a manner that will enable the sports- 
man to become proficient in the field, 
in the covert or on the marsh. 


The most approved methods in the art 
of fly and bait casting are set forth 
cleary. A fully illustrated article on 
the tying of the most successful trout 


Trapping 


Boating 


fort in camp and on the trail. 


The methods of the professional trap- 
per and valuable baits, hints and sug- 
gestions in the way of skinning, pre- 
serving and tanning. 

The practical side of boating and canoe- 
ing. The building of a canvas canoe, a 
fishing skiff, a Barnegat Duck Boat, 
etc., have been covered in a clear 
manner. 


and bass flies, the grasshopper fly, the 
horse-hair fish line, and many fishing 
facts that will enable you to attain a 
complete mastery of the angler’s art. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


Members receive ForEST AND STREAM for 12 months, an engraved certificate of 
membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s ENcYCLoPEDIA, in Cartridge Cover. 


The management of dogs in health and 
their treatment in disease. The training 
of hounds and beagles, and the break- 
ing of setters, pointers and spaniels. 


Dogs 


DUES 
ONE YEAR 


$2.00 


DUES 
TWO YEARS 


MemBERs receive ForREST AND STREAM for 24 months, an engraved certificate of 
membership, and copy of the SportsMEN’s ENcycLopepiA, in Flexible Fabri- 


$3.25 koid Cover. 


MeMBERS receive ForEST AND STREAM for 36 months, an engraved certificate of 
membership, and copy of the SporTsMEN’s ENcycLopepia, in Full Leather 


Cover. 


FOREST & STREAM SOCIETY, 221-3 West 57th Street,, New York, N. Y. 


DUES 
THREE YEARS 


FOREST AND STREAM SOCIETY 
221 West 57th Street New York City 


GENTLEMEN: ; = 
I accept your invitation to become a member of THE Forest anp StrEAM Society. My membership certificate, 

Leather 
Cartridge cover, are to be addressed to: 


Forest AnD StREAM Macazine and THe SportsMeEn’s ENCYCLOPEDIA in r 
Fabrikoid 


Signature 


DA ies oc os 0 010.0:0'90 6ba b oS ACESS SSE Sb KODA aS IE CAN UME dleao San nd Sela Oe DEE Ree sea 





Enclosed herewith..... ty snsinwaeeks See ahs Dollare:to: cover’ my dues for. ..5.66. 0s ccvsscccceccosccccepqusesio pag 
Please write plainly to insure correct mailing address There are no other costs or obligations 
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Another ’Chuck Experience 


Dear Forest & STREAM: 


NE day late in August some years . 


ago, a party of us were fishing in 
the northern end of Lake Mullett in 
Michigan. 

Two natives were hauling logs for 
bank protection. 

They had with them a cur dog and 
he was a busy rascal, chasing, first a 
rabbit or squirrel and then varying the 
performance by nosing around among 
the bushes for a mink. 

Presently he began barking very ex- 
citedly in a nearby clump of trees. The 
teamsers left their charges to rest and 
proceeded to find out what all the racket 
was about. 

Then bedlam did break loose. Such 
noise you would swear could not be 
made by two men and a dog, and it 
was impossible to tell which was the 
most excited. “A bear! a bear!” they 
shouted and from the tone of their 
voices we knew they believed what they 
were yelling at. 

That was too much for me. The 
small-mouth bass had quit biting any- 
way, and I rowed to the bank and made 
a rush to the fray. Well up to the top 
of a small tree could be seen some ani- 
mal pretty well hidden among the 
branches. The men threw clubs, rocks 
and everything else that was loose, all 
to no avail. Procuring a log of some 
ten or twelve feet in length and each 
getting his shoulder under an end, they 
rammed the tree. At the second prod 
out came the varmint. 

Then a four cornered fight took place 
which was ended by a well timed blow 
from a club. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked again. 
I had often killed ’chucks in southern 
Ohio, but never one from a tree, and 
I doubted my own knowledge of the 
woods till a fellow sportsman informed 
me that he too, at one time, had killed 
a full grown ’chuck from a large oak 
tree. 

I shall never hear the last of that 
episode, and to this day that bunch of 
fishermen call me the bear hunter. 

Yes, indeed, ’chucks do climb trees. 

J. A. OPPy, 


So. Charleston, Ohio. 
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Worm Fishing 


(Continued from page 207) 


line whatever is in the water and a 
strike can be instantly detected. As the 
current moves the bait downstream the 
bight is slowly played out with the left 
hand. 


HIS process is repeated every couple 
of paces downstream, and by this 
method the worm should come within 
the vision of practically every fish 
throughout the entire length of the 
stream. | 
When fishing with a worm, one should 
not strike immediately on the first 
nibble. In most cases the fish will 
practically hook himself if the line is 
taut, but at first he may only catch a 
loose end of the worm. He will, how- 
ever, strike again in an unmistakable 
fashion immediately afterwards. If 
he should make off with the worm, 
stand still and try again. He is al- 
most sure to be in the same place and 
just as hungry. 

As the line is swept downstream, it 
will be carried in a part circle to im- 
mediately below where one is standing, 
often fish will follow the bait down or 
very often are lying right under the 
bank. It is, therefore, advisable to 
wait a moment or two before retrieving 
the bait, and if a doubtful tug or two 
are felt to slack off a little more line. 
On the other hand, when worm fishing 
a small brook, no matter at what time 
of the season, or what the condition 
of the water, my own experiences and 
observation have shown that the best 
results are almost invariably obtained 
by fishing upstream, using, perhaps, 
two small shot, but in most instances 
with no weight whatever attached. 


And don’t some fine trout lay in those |_ 


small brooks early in the season. Eh? 


Back Lot Target Shooting 


(Continued from page 199) 


and has acquired the certainty and 
uniformity of holding and pulling 
which brings him success at inanimate 
marks, it is only another step to 
equally successful work on game. The 
man who can pick out a little clod of 
dirt on a distant hillside and dust it 
at the first crack is the kind of shot 
who can down a deer with the first 
bullet. He knows how to hold for that 
shot, and he holds there with the same 
certainty that he claps his hat on his 
head and expects it to stick on. He 
has put that on so often that it isn’t 
necessary to walk before a mirror to 
see how it looks. He knows how it 
feels. Just so the experienced shot 
knows just about where a bullet should 
strike when he pulls the trigger and 
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BEAN’S 
SPORT 


The latest for golf and gen- 
eral outing. Light weight, 
strong, a combination of the 
best features of a regular 
Goodyear welt shoe and a 
moccasin. Vamp is moc- 
casin style with 

counter, sole and 

1, same as 

regular shoe. 

Stands up 

well, holds its 


are 
dark brown moccasin leather. Non-slip sole. 
dark brown. Sizes, 6 to 11, widths, D and E. Price, 
Men’s, $7; Ladies, $6.25 I pay the postage in U. 8S. 
Write for sample of leather and NEW SPRING BUL- 
LETIN of sporting specialties. 


L. L. BEAN 


802 Main Street. Freeport, Maine 


WHITE 
CANOES 


Every WHITE 
uses ‘its owner speed 

ect balance in- 

: WH ITE to every White. 


No wonder White Canoes are demanded 
by 90% of Maine’s famous guides. You 
will be delighted with a White. New 
catalog just off the press. Write for 


your copy today. 
Est. 1890 Old Town, Me, 


Every WHITE 
Canoe is a unit 
—built just the 
style and paint- 
ed in such color 
as your per- 
sonal needs and 
fancy suggest. 

We build beauty 
of design, orig- 
inality, safety, 
speed and per- 


E. M. WHITE & C0. 





beautifully furnished hotel ~ 
accomodating 1034 quests 
Broadway at 63% Street. 
ITH PRIVATE 7 
pm $250 | ep. 
‘ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 
$330 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


Bob- White Quail 


vigorous NORTHERN 
birds for stocking and breeding purposes, 


We can supply large, 


Pheasant Eggs 


Now is the time to book orders for early May 
delivery. We are offering eggs from choice 
breeders in Ringneck, Chinese, Mongolian, Eng, 
Black Necks, Golden, Silver and Lady Amherst, 


We Have Many Varieties of Wild 


Ducks, Geese, Swans, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Wild Turkeys, for Sale at All Times. 


TWIN BROOK GAME FARM 
Box 143 Middletown, N. J. 
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Some Offer ! !! 


The most practical book on the 
subject of building and furnishing 
Log Cabins or Cottages ever writ- 
ten. This volume contains the 
solution of all problems that con- 
front the builder of a temporary 
or permanent home, and furnishes 
full explanation on how and where 
to build anything from a shack to 
the most pretentious mountain 
structure. Added to the practical 
and valuable instruction on the 
construction of fireplaces, chim- 
neys, rustic stairways, etc., this 
book contains 43 full-page illus- 
trations—57 figures. 


Bound in cloth—134 pp.—9 x 6. 


Postpaid $2.00 each. 


Here is your chance!!! 


The above book and a years sub- 
scription to FoREST AND STREAM 
for $3.00. Sign the order blank, 
tuck your check or M. O. in and 
mail today—before the supply is 
exhausted. 


Forest AND STREAM 
221 W. 57th St. 
New York City. 


Gentlemen:— 


Enclosed herewith my $3.00. Please 
send me Log Cabins and enter my 
order for Forest anp StreAm for 1 


year. 


MEDS Bartha coleabu mae ss het where 


DOMES Sc. an anced poi waw ee ink's 


Please print name and address. 
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there’s nothing like this back-lot prac- 
tice to induce that confident feeling. 

This quiet, self-contained type of 
shooting impresses a man, as nothing 
else will, with the importance of a 
properly adjusted trigger pull, a set 
of sights that can be seen easily and 
clearly against the average outdoor 
background, and with the necessity of 
having the butt-plate shaped so that 
the rifle is comfortable in use and 
steady when held. Some types of 
butts seem to catch and stick every 
time they come up. Others are never 
comfortable, some are homely as mud 
but have the comfortable and solid 
feeling of tramping in an old army 
shoe. No one ever thinks of feeling 
before setting it down. You just smash 
ahead and let follow what will be- 
cause past experience has shown that 
it is one part of the equipment that is 
not necessary to worry about. 

Broad, flat, and substantial design 
means as much on a rifle butt as it 
does on a shoe sole. It means a firm 
and secure foundation from which the 
moving object can be swung, and that 
is exactly how a flat, wide, comfortable 
rifle butt helps to align the sights. It 
comes up the same way every time, 
settles into place each shot alike, and 
then sticks there. Consequently you 
think only of directing the bullet—not, 
of how hard that butt is going to dig 
into your collar bone. 

There is no special reason for the 
back-lot range except regular practice 
and self-satisfaction. You never have 
to wait an hour for the other fellows 
to get through. It’s always your turn. 
You shoot when you feel like it, ar- 
range your own program, pull off your 
own stunts. And you don’t need to 
take a back seat for anyone. 

There is somehow a certain fascina- 
tion in going out by yourself, turning 
back the calendar two hundred years 
or so in your imagination if you care 
to, and for once in your life doing ex- 
actly what you please all the time. 

The man who is compelled by cir- 
cumstance to shoot alone or in small 
company, may never win the Wimble- 
don but he will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he can do again what 
he has done once. And he has accom- 
plished what he has by his own efforts. 

I wouldn’t give the memories of the 
thousands of shots that I have fired 
in this manner for the memories of 
the big matches in which I have en- 
tered. There is a certain something 
that you can get when working or 
playing alone that one never finds in 
the roar of the crowd. 

The back-lot target range is many 
a man’s safety valve and inner shrine. 
You can always go there and get some 
part of what you want when you 
want it. 


Modern Trapping Methods 
(Continued from page 212) 


otter sections of the West today, al- 
though some parts of British Columbia 
are good. Naturally the farther north 
the trapper is located, the better qual- 
ity of fur he will take from his sets. 
If one has seen enough sign to indicate 
the presence of a family of otters, it 
will pay to keep tab on the animals and, 
once their habits are determined as to 
time of visitation, they may be shot 
with a rifle. 


HE otter is not particularly afraid 
of man so long as he has the pro- 
tection of the water, and for that reason 
will often approach voluntarily to with- 
in a comparatively short range. A rifle, 
not smaller than a .25 calibre, should be 
used, aiming to shoot for the head. 
An otter should never be-shot in a swift 
or wide stream unless one has a boat 
or other craft handy, for the body will 
float downstream and become lost to the 
trapper forever. Shooting valuable 
fur-bearers for the mere sport of it is 
absolutely a dirty piece of business. 
This last fall, while auto-traveling 
through the western mountain country, 
looking over the territory with an eye 
for future trapping, we came upon a 
sight which made us mad, to say the 
least—a fine big otter, floating belly up 
in the water, his head smashed by a 
bullet from some deer hunter’s rifle. 
It had been too early for a fully prime 
skin, and the animal floated there in 
mute testimony of greedy acts perpe- 
trated in the name of sport. 


XCEPT under extraordinary con- 

ditions, we would not advise the use 
of any bait for otter trapping other 
than fish, either fresh or foul. For 
scent, nothing can take the place of 
fish oil. Fish oil is nothing more or 
less than the juice from fish left in a 
warm place to “work.” The fish is cut 
into small pieces and put in a bottle. 
If done in summer-time the bottle is 
hung in the sun, if in winter, artificial 
heat must be employed to bring out the 
oil. 


Playing and Netting Big 
Trout on the Fly 
(Continued from page 213) 


If a fish should suddenly make a 
frantic leap in the air with the rod in 
the position named, it is hardly possible 
to have the rodtip lowered quick enough 
to save a smash on the leader. The 
farther away, the chances are better 
to save the fish—more so, if it runs in 
towards you, in that case, to keep a taut 
line the rod should be kept in the same 
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position and if possible, wade, or walk 
backwards to assist in keeping the line 
to proper tension. In butting a trout 
the rod should be all the time at an 
angle of sixty degrees with the water 
level, and only at the critical moment 
when you net the exhausted fish is it 
wise to have it in a more perpendicular 
position. Reference is made in a sep- 
arate chapter as to the great advantage 
of equal handling of the rod with either 
hand. As with casting, so with playing 
a fish, the left hand is of the utmost 
service. 

In my own practice the reel is placed 
on the rod so that the handle is on 
the right side when the guides are 
turned downwards. Immediately after 
striking the rod is transferred from the 
right to the left hand which guides 
the fish and manipulates the tip—delic- 
ate or heavy, as the action of the fish 
warrants. Mr. Halford advises quite a 
different method-by: placing the reel on 
the rod so that its handle is on the 
left side when the guides are turned 
downwards. 


FTER the fish strikes he transfers 

the rod from right to left hand, 
and in the act of transferring it he 
turned over, so that the guides are up- 
wards and the reel handle in position 
for the right hand to control it. ~The 
effect of this change is to correct the 
tendency of rods—when much used, to 
get bowed and set in a curve with the 
guides on the concave side. Of course, 
by this method with the reel so placed 
on the rod, the turnover would have to 
be done often for winding the line in 
fly casting. 

In working your fish on its first mad 
rush up stream, play out plenty of line 
very free, standing perfectly still in a 
place where your feet have a good 
steady hold on the bottom. If the fish 
keeps going till there is danger of ex- 
hausting the line, or getting out of con- 
trol then follow it up stream. Don’t 
curb it, or try to make it turn, unless it 
goes to a bad situation for playing and 
landing. Under all conditions it is best 
for the angler to be below the fish while 
playing or netting it. If the fish runs 
down stream, get below and keep below, 
dragging the fish down with the cur- 
rent, meanwhile shortening the line. In 
this way you are rapidly drowning the 
fish and getting it to strange places 
with less chance for it to hide and snag 
the line in its own particular haunts. 


HE most important thing is to very 

gradually get a hooked fish in con- 
trol of a short line and as much under 
the rodtip as possible and<as near 
the surface as possible.».I have always 
considered it best to let big fish do all 
the work, and I the play—lightly, gently 
curbing when required. The heaviest 
strain should be used just after the 
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Guncraft 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The theoretical side of the subject has been 
covered with scientific accuracy, and _ the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, 
the master eye, defects in vision and other 
important questions have been treated in a 
way that will enable either the expert or the 
amateur to determine if he is shooting with 
a gun that fits him and how to decide upon 
one that does. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family 
are illustrated by drawings and. described in 
a way that will facilitate the amateur in 
mastering the art of wing shooting. 

A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, 
ammunition, wing and trap shooting. 

215 pages Illustrated Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $2.00 


Hunting Big Game with Dogs 
in Africa 
By E. M. SHELLEY 

For two and a half years 1 hunted with 
Paul J. Rainey and trained his dogs for big 
game on our trip to Africa. After a short 
visit to America I returned on my own re- 
sponsibility to Africa and spent two addi- 
tional years there hunting and taking moving 
pictures. 

These experiences have been put in book 
form which contains an enthralling narrative 
divided into 27 chapters giving an exact ac- 
count of my exciting adventures and novel 
experiences and each chapter more interesting 
than the preceding one. 
215 pages Illustrated Cloth, $3.00 


Goin’ Fishin’ 
By Dixie Carroll 


A new book for the every-now-and-then 
fisherman as well as the expert angler. Full 
of fishing facts gathered from lake and stream 
fishing in all parts of the country. Weather 
conditions and how they affect fishing. Feed 
and food dope and how it relates to when the 
fish are biting. Handling the rod, playing the 
fish, the backlash and how to eliminate it. 
Busting the rules of the game. Natural baits 
and artificials, how to use them, and when. 


357 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 


Bass, Pike, Perch and Other 
Game Fishes of America 


By James A. Henshall, M.D. 


The most comprehensive book on Amcrican 
Game-Fishes published. It describes in detail 
ninety species and varieties of the game-fishes 
inhabiting fresh water lakes and streams east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and the marine and 
brackish waters of the Atlantic and Gulf 


coasts. 
410 pages. Cloth, $3.00 


Small Mouthed Bass 
By Prof. W. J. Loudon 


Based on many years’ observation and 
study of both small and large mouthed bass. 
This work describes in full detail the life and 
habits of this ever game fish. It tells where, 
when and how to catch them. The bait and 
tackle to be used—as well as how to keep and 


cook them. 
103 pages. Cloth, $1.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUB. CO. 


223 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 





Canadian 
Hanting and Fishing 
Preserve 


We are offering for immediate sale the 
property belonging to the Estate of the late 
Leo Koretz. It is situated in the heart of a 
splendid fishing and shooting Country on the 
southwest coast of Nova Scotia, and com- 
prises 90 acres of wooded land with front- 
ages on two lakes, with a fine trout brook 
running across it. Close to some of the best 
salmon pools in the Province. 


The main lodge contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, and sun-porch, and is equipped 
with electric lights, hot water heating, and 
is supplied with running water. This build- 
ing contains six fireplaces, hard-wood floors. 
Barn, garage and boat-house. Location six 
miles from the nearest Town and two miles 
from the nearest railway line. 


This property was selected by the late Mr. 
Koretz on account of its unexcelled fishing 
and hunting attractions. The Country 
abounds in moose, deer and partridge, while 
excellent duck, woodcock and _ shore-bird 
shooting may be had. 


An excellent opportunity for a small club, 
and would be available for the Spring fishing. 


Further information may be had by ap- 
plying to 


Real Estate Department 


THE EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 
CANADA 


Fisherman’s Paradise 


Largest trout ponds in Massachu- 
setts. Abundance of trout weighing 
from V4 lb. to 2 Ibs. Fly fishing ex- 
clusively. Two hours’ auto ride from 
Perfect roads. Accommoda- 
A few member- 
For particulars corre- 


Boston. 
tions for fishermen. 


ships for sale. 
spond with 


CAPE COD TROUT CLUB 
L. B. Handy, Mgr. Wareham, Mass. 


Red Rock Ranch 


Write me now for a Spring Bear Hunt in the 
Jacksons Hole country, for 1925, from May Ist to 
June 15th, with a guarantee that you will get your 
bear, Black, Brown and Grizzly. Grain fed saddle 
horses, comfortable camp and no hardship attached. 

Also summer boarders, up-to-date cabins, Yellow- 
stone Park trips, with pack outfit, mountain pack 
trips and full hunting parties for moose, elk, deer, 
mountain sheep and bear, trout fishing guaranteed. 


RED ROCK RANCH 
CRYSTAL CREEK 
A Western Ranch Run by Western Men 
Redmond & Simpson 
Jackson, Jacksons Hole, Wyoming 
Address JAS. S. SIMPSON. Reference furnished. 


RAISE DOCS FOR US 


We supply stock reasonable and pay $25 up, for each puppy 
you raise. Send $1 for dog manual, photos, contracts. 
Nothing free. 

FISHER BROS., 241 Rusk Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Sell Foxes 


A permanent lifetime propo- 
sition for you in a substan- 
tial, unlimited industry. 


Big Pay Jobs 
for Producing 
SALESMEN 


Our men have made from $200 to $1,000 a 
month and more. Our national magazine 

ads produce live leads for you. E 
TODAY for full particulars and our FREE 
selling outfit of photos and profit charts on 


Windswept 
woe 


Customers need have no previous fox ex- 
erience or own any land—we ranch foxes 
Fee them—they reap the animal increase 
and pelt profits. A yielding investment 
for their dollars now. steady ingome for 
the man who intends to retire. eld un- 
limited—sell prospects with $5 or $5, 000. 
Manyselling plans—full or crs peahieg 3 
whole or time payment. Costs nothin 
get full particulars. WRITE TODA 


Windswept Pavers 


3705 Windswept Building 
HENDERSON, Jefferson Co., NEW YORK 


Make Money Raising Squabs 
Highest market ever known. Breeders 
shipped everywtiere. Homers, Car- 
neaux, White Kings a Spectalty. All 
other breeds. Send stamp for Catalog. 

Allston, Mass. 


4 Squab Book FREE 


Squabs selling at highest prices ever known. Great- 

. Saws market for years. Make money breeding 
hem. Raised in one month. We ship everywhere 

our famous breeding stock and supplies, Es 
tablished 24 ow for big illustrated 

free book, UT cent Breding os. 
LYMOUTH co. 


S02 HSt., Sooners ok, ep an 


tv the waters near you if you plant 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery, and other 
favorite foods now. Next fall , they will 
stay with you awhile. 28 years’ practical 
experience. Plenty of Wild Rice seed for 
immediate shipment, but order today to avoid 
disappointment. Free planting information. 
Write TERRELL’S —, FARM 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
J 38 Ww. 34th St. _New York 


Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that will attract thousands of Wild Ducks to your 

favorite waters. Plant now. Wild Celery, Duck 

Potato, Pondweed, etc., which are guaranteed to 
grow. Write for free booklet, 
describing thirty varieties. Ex- 
pert planting advice free. 


Wisconsin's Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331 Oshkosh, Wis. 





—— CANADA’S WILDS — 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIM AG AMI Wabi - Kon Camp 


Lake Timagami 
Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country- 
Camp with every comfort in the heart of four million 


A real North Woods Bungalow 
aeres virgin forest—1502 lakes. onderful fishing. 
Guides, Boats, Canoes and Launches. Bathing, Tramp- 

ng. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. Write 
for booklets. Miss E. Orr, 250 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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first rush—then gradually lessened till 
the fish gets weak enough to stand the 
click reel resistance, with the rod al- 
ways at an angle of sixty degrees. 
When the fish is tired out, floundering 
on its side, you place the net well down 
in the water, judging the length of the 
line to bring it to net, then draw the 
fish down with the waterflow and drop 
it in dragging it to the stream side for 
a final knockout on land. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 
of the Forest 


(Continued from page 220) 


mal had got him by the heel; no doubt 
it was a fox. 


A FEW days later I was taking the 
lady of the party to the lake fish- 
ing. I was walking a short distance 
ahead and saw a fox coming up the 
trail. I dropped down close to the 
ground and the lady did the same. The 
fox came up within twenty feet of me, 
stopped and looked me all over, then 
took a few more steps toward me and 
twisted his neck in all shapes to get a 
better view of me. 

I couldn’t suppress a grin on my 
face, which he instantly saw, and he 
wheeled and ran. I sprang after him, 
letting out all the unearthly yells I 
had wind to make. He jumped in the 
air from one side of the road to the 
other and, if I had had breath enough, 
I think I could have caught him. I 
have caught many young ones that 
way, some of them half grown. Make 
all the noise you can and they will 
dive under the first log or root or in 
any hole they can get their head in. As 
long as a fox gets his head out of 
sight he thinks he is safe. You can 
take hold of him and pull him out and 
he won’t offer to bite. 

I well remember the last one I caught. 
I was on the trail with a heavy load 
when a young fox jumped out in front 
of me and started to run. I threw 
down my bundle and started after him, 
yelling at the top of my voice. He 
made three or four jumps and stuck his 
head under a log. Hauling him out I 
carried him back to my bundle where 
I lay down to take a good rest. 


KEPT the fox between me and the 

bundle, and petted and talked to him; 
he, looking into my face, appeared to 
understand all I said. I told him if 
he would promise to come back in the 
fall and get in one of my traps, I would 
let him go. He looked at me as much 
as to say he would, and I released him 
gradually. He sat quite a while, not 
seeming to realize he was at liberty. 
Finally he looked around, gave a spring 
and started off. I yelled at him and 


the last I saw of him he was diving 
under an old log; but like many other 
folks, he didn’t keep his promise. 

Another incident happened when I 
was going along the Mirimachi River. 
I met a fox coming down the shore on 
the ice. The river was freezing up, 
and wherever there were rocks there 
were large quantities of ice around 
them with rapid water running be- 
tween them. I was ‘so excited I let 
out a yell at the fox and he sprang on 
a large cake of glace ice. When he 
struck it he slid into the open water 
behind it and swung for another cake 
round a big rock. He succeded in get- 
ting on that but jumped off in the rapid 
water when he got across, went down 
round the turn and that was the last I 
saw of him. I felt almost like a thief 
when I saw what I had done, but I 
had no idea he would jump in the 
river. 


‘HE simplest and best way to get 
foxes is with snares, which almost 
everyone uses now. I have two men 
looking after my hunting camps who 
snared thirty last season after they 
were through with sporting men. Set 
the snares on the trapping trails and 
step over them and go right on. 

Foxes are now getting very valuable. 
One is worth now what four or five 
would have brought twenty years ago. 
Last winter, a man I used to have for 
a helper, caught nine where he was 
cutting cordwood. 

I remember the first fisher I ever 
caught I got a dollar and eighty cents 
for; now they average a hundred dol- 
lars a piece. 


Your Own Fishing Grounds 
(Continued from page 222) 


1—BIRDS 


Traps placed on small platforms on 
stakes driven around the pond are used 
at a number of the Bureau’s stations 
for the capture of kingfishers, but these 
as well as the fish hawk, heron, fish 
duck, mud_hen, water ousel, and all 
other feathered enemies of fish life can 
be successfully held in check by the use 
of firearms. 


2—MINK 


These animals may be taken either 
on land or in the water by means of 
a trap set on a projecting point of the 
bank, or in the water at places where 
the signs indicate that they come for 
fish. A mink will wander all along the 
banks of a stream or pond, exploring 
every nook, including all the little 
brooks and ditches emptying into it. 
The traps are therefore often set on 
fallen trees or logs across small streams. 
Bait is sometimes used. For this pur- 
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pose the entrails of a bird or other 


surface. Stretch a net around the pole 


wimg animal are more satisfactory than the on all sides, except the one where the Ne U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
ther whole body, and a decayed fish is still turtles would be most likely to crawl out See. ee 
* better, as Mink are believed to feed of the water, adjusting it to form a 3 Shotguns, Riles, jOver and 
: principally on fish. pocket under the slanting end of the vers, Ammunition. 3 
_ pole and fastening it with four or five A.F. STOBGER, fn 
— 3—FROGS stakes driven into the mud. A sud- Se ee 
— There is some doubt as to whether dn te, proach in io boat _ — — 
aed frogs eat live fish and fish eggs. It is ‘Urtles to drop off into the net, when 
they can be easily captured. Turtles, 
be- safe to ser however, — fro es — however, with the exception of the HIGH GRADE SPORTING 
r let ei vo —— it oom a snapping turtles, are not considered AND TARGET RIFLES 
— sh. Frogs may be dipped from a pond ery destructive of fish life. The latter | of,ttmost,sccurscy., power, beauty, and balance: Duilt te 
n he by means of a net fastened to a long can easily be captured by hook and line fine quality equipment bate — ae = 
rater pole, or they may be killed by spearing. }, +24 with a piece of fish and secreted trated ecules ne ceili: Pere 
a 4-SNAKES in the weeds where the fish can not|236 East 39th Street a YORK 
e ch find it. 
= Water snakes are perhaps the worst 
at enemies of fish and should be killed by 7—UNDESIRABLE FISHES 
thief whatever method possible. Their de- Undesirable fishes that may gain en- 
oats pradations may be considerably less- trance’into a pond can be removed by 
the ened by keeping the ponds and streams hook-and-line fishing. Eels are caught 
clear of brush and debris. in the same manner and also with spe- - 
cial traps made like the old-fashioned BIASCUPES 
- get 5—MUSKRATS lobster pot. In removing carp, if the Pocket sioneard e if 
most Trapping is the most practicable conditions will permit, it is preferable ee eae 3 q oo jects 
men means of checking the inroads of musk- to lower the water in the pond and use Bisscope A, illustrated, 95: Ae B, 
who rats, and if persisted in by a trapper 4 seine. While this is being done the) Je miiety iktpatd: Money “back guarantee. 
they of some skill their depradations may desirable fishes can be‘held in a retain- Wollensak Optical Company 
Set be stopped. For this purpose a No. 1__ ing tank and returned to the pond after 46-48 Clinton Ave. N., Rochester, N. Y. 
and steel trap with a long chain of wire _ it is refilled. 
attached is the most suitable. It is But the most important part is to 
able. usually best to set it half an inch to follow closely the Bureau’s direction as 
five an inch under water, below the niches to receiving the fish, which are: 
ago. or shelves along the banks where the “Applicants are urged to *provide 
> for animals feed, as will be indicated by themselves with receptacles suited for ontien - 
was remains of roots and partially eaten carrying fish to the headwaters of Sight) used. “Fine 
stems of plants. The chain should be streams” (or wherever you are going|§ fondition. Cartridges 
ever securely fastened to a stake driven as to plant your fish) “such receptacles Send for oma KIRK 
ents far out in the water as possible. When to be in readiness at the railroad sta- wn sros = Phils. Pa. 
dol- set in shallow water, the rat will be tion as specified in the notice which is 
likely to twist off a leg and escape; but sent by the bureau’s agent in advance $12.50 4 
if deep water is accessible, it will try of the shipment. They should be un- eS 
to escape by diving, and if there is covered and empty on the platform U. S. Army Model S067 Rie 
nds plenty of chain it will soon drown. The where the car of this bureau or baggage} Cal. 90, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4in., total length 46 ine 
trap may also be set under water in car is expected to stop, for the fish must pamated eae receiver. | This type used by A. E 
the trails or runways, on logs or boards be transferred to the vessels quickly ee Gee ke Bow, 3 y ¢ Goode, 
sloping into the water, in burrows in Without delaying the train beyond the staves rr iceman Seas oe seem 
the banks, or on the bottom of the pond time it ordinarily stops. If no r ecep- stale (incloging Col Colts) afince ire, with 
iS on at the entrance to a burrow, under the tacles have been provided, the fish will sal 4 Mace ad 501 Broadway, “New York City 
used nest chambers of the houses. It is ot be delivered nor will they be de- A FEE] CSO) 
si rarely Bacesenry to bait the | trap, ae even eee ern on 1925 Used by ae 
though a slice of carrot or turnip will 7#edmess, uniess the applicant or his ue aH | se bi 
fish sometimes attract the animals. When ‘epresentative is on hand to take care et aed E plgarieee 
1 all they are numerous a gun may be used of them and sign the required receipt. 
a at first, but they soon become timid and Under no circumstance, therefore, will 
lesen distrustful, making this impracticable. the bureau loan its distribution equip-|| Have you something for sale? Tell 
Poisoning is not so good because of the ment to applicants, and unless due pro-|| UF readers about it through our 
attendant danger to other animals and visions shall have been made to receive classified columns. P — 
the pollution of the water by the dead «nd properly care for the fish, they will able and results certain. 
ither rats. not be taken from the train.” _ ae 
ae 6—TURTLES A CLEAN SS 
ii The most effective way of removing eeasenen SUSPENSORY ia it 
- for turtles from a pond or lake is to draw EACH MORNING \ 
. the off the water and collect them in hand The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
ring nets. If this is not practicable, a pole ee ee 
ittle about the size of a telegraph pole may cunncaloase; 80 sndieg log sxape. 
it. be placed slantwise in the water, at a SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 
on Sana apodeme nga Setstection guaranteed. Send samp for book 
ams. feet, in such a position that its upper let. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
pur- end projects about a foot above the 52 Park Place, Watertown, N. Y. 
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THE NAVAJO RUG 


AVAJO Indian Rugs are woven by hand of sheep’s wool in fascinating designs 
and colorings. They are the only hand wrought floor coverings made by a 
primitive people in the United States. 


The weaving is done by the women and young girls, the latter being taught some of the steps as 
early as four years old. The great fear of the old Chiefs is that as civilization encroaches upon the 
tribe, the art of weaving will gradually die out, and every effort is being made to perpetuate the 
remarkable artistry and crafthood that has made the Rugs of the Navajos superior in some ways 
to Orientals. 

Navajos are alike on both sides; they do not curl; easy to clean; wear for more years than any 
other floor covering you can name; inexpensive. Just the attributes you are looking for in an ideal 
rug. The large majority of rugs come in a combination of gray, black, white and red, with either 
the red, white or gray predominating. For living-rooms and porches gray backgrounds are generally 
the best; for bedrooms, bathrooms and camping blankets, get white backgrounds; and for dens, 
cozy corners, couch covers, etc., the red backgrounds give that fine touch of color that warms the 
heart and lends a distinctive air to the scheme of decoration. 


The Prices Vary According to Size 


.. $20.00 
25.00 


4x7 approx. ...... $35.00 
5x8........60.00 to 75.00 


3x5 approx. .... 


ee eeeeee 


If not satisfactory they may be returned in exchange for others, or money will be refunded 
promptly on request. You pay express charges both ways. Forest and Stream will, 
guarantee any transaction under this advertisement. 


THE NAVAJO ASSOCIATION 
221 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Channel Bass, Weaks, Kings 


Excellent Hotel, Best Va. Cooking, 
Booklets. Fishing Season opens last of 
April, Closes in October. 


A. H. G. MEARS 


F SS Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 


~ © 
WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
shots of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, MOUNT AIN VIEW C AMPS 
ducks, or at gem. TT - 1 

lead correctly—No more gue.s work. ade o 

steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, EBEEME POND (BROWNVILLE), MAINE 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 Easily reached. Excellent fishing. Great game coun- 
including booklet. ‘‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.’ try. Comfortable cabins, good table. Fresh vegetables, 
Tooklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents. Teaches eggs, milk and berries in season. 

the art of wing shooting. Real vacation at small expense. For booklet and rates, 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT a M. Cole, address to July 1, Dover-Foxcroft, 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box 185, Times Square, NewYork COLE AND DOWNS, Proprietors 


at *50" 


—Says Navy Man 


“I cannot see,” writes Mr. Harold G. Gould, of Northome, 
Minn., ‘how such a glass can be sold for anything like the price 
you ask; $50 would be cheap enough for such a fine instrument.” 


A 10-Power Stereo-Prism : $2'7-00 


BINOCULAR for only + - « -« 


By actual test this long range, Naval Officer type binocular 
equals the best German 10-power instruments selling for over 
$100. Large field of view with wonderful illumination , and 
definition. Weighs but 20 oz. Central focusing with individual 
eye-strength and with adjustments. Amazing value. Complete 
with case and straps, prepaid, for only $27. Guaranteed 
satisfactory or money returned. 8-power glass similar to 
above, only $18.50. 


CATALOG FREE—200 Glasses—$1 to $125 
DuMaurier Co., Dept.74 Elmira, N.Y. 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


ENGLISH POINTER PUPPIES—BRED 
from finest shooting stock. Sire and Dam_ both 
registered in Field Dog Stud Book. Papers 
furnished with éach puppy. M. Drumn, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN—IRISH— 
English—Gordon setters—Pointers—Irish Spaniels 
—Chesapeake Retrievers—pups, trained dogs—- 
describe kind wanted—enclose 6 cents descriptive 
lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES ARE RAPIDLY BECOMING 
the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c; $1.50 yearly. Desk F 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, IIl. 


HOUNDS FQR ANY GAME, TRIAL 
guaranteed. Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ky. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND'SS OF THE VERY 
best breeding for sale at all times. Catalogue. 
Arkansas Valley Kennels, Cimarron, Kans. 


beagles for Springer Spaniels or game. 
Whalen, Kirtland Ave., Whitehall, N. Y. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOX HOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 
also’ puppies. July and Walker strains. Trained 
dogs sold on ten days’ trial. J. E, Adams, Mont- 
gomery City, Mo. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING. 
Thirty-four years’ experience in developing shoot- 
ing-dogs om grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS *AND_ BIRD 
dogs; trial; catalog five cents. , Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


MODERN BREAKING, TRAINING, WITH- 
out abuse, without whip. No filth, vermin or 
disease, Best foods, medicines, veterinary science. 
Good quail range all summer. Terms $10.00 per 
month. J. M. Field, Climax, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


THE BLUE GRASSe FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S, offer for sale: Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
zion Hounds,. Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


IF YOU WANT A DOG DIFFERENT 
from ordinary dogs, buy an OORANG AIRE. 
E especially developed for the all-around 
purposes of home-guard, automobile companion, 
Child’s playmate, woman’s protector and man’s 
al; a natural *watch-dog that never bites at the 
wrong time; kind, gentle and obedient until 
aroused but will then fight anything from burglar 
to mountain lion; a hunter, killer and retriever 
of wild game equal to hound, bird-dog and spaniel 
combined; on farm and ranch drives cattle, horses 


selection two months old male puppies $25 each. 
Second selection $20 each. Order from this ad 
or send ten cents to cover postage on descriptive 
catalog. Oorang Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 


POLICE DOGS—PUPPIES OF ANY AGE. 
Prices $50.00. Wolf gray, beautiful specimens. 
Wonderful companions. Pedigreed. Express paid. 
Easy terms. Mohawk Kennels, 439 Laurel Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: 


WONDERFUL NEWFOUNDLAND PUP- 
ies, A. K. C. pedigreed, no better. Lone Cedar 
arm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


LANDSEER NEWFOUNDLANDS. UN- 
rivaled beauty, intelligence, fidelity. Natural pal 
and guard. My Newfoundlands have made thou- 
sands of children throughout America supremely 
happy. Fomerees puppies ee a Males 

, females $35, Sent reliable 
i -Bert Carmony, Sndibyciile, Ind. 


LIVE STOCK 


PHEASANTS, HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 
quails, wild turkeys, grouse, peafowl, wild ducks, 
wild geese. Eggs and stock for immediate delivery. 
Illustrated circular free. Possum Hollow Game 


Farm, R. 9-20, Springfield, Ohio. 


W. A: Hadley, Stanstead, 


14 WILD MALLARD EGGS POST-PAID 
to you, $2.00. Alice Crow, Camden, Mich. 


CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 

, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 

spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Jaser’s 
Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


COTTONTAIL AND JACK-RABBITS AND 
squirrels. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


WILD RICE FOR SPRING PLANTING; 
also parched for table use. Booklet “Wild Rice 
for Wild Ducks.” We aim to give service on 
both. Also other wild duck attractions. Geo. D 
Hamilton, Detroit, Minnesota. 


SMALL BODIED ENGLISH CALLERS, 
$5 setting prepaid. O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 


PHEASANT, RING NECK—EGGS FROM 
choice stock, hardy birds. $3.50 setting of twelve 
eggs. William Coe, Suffern, N. Y., or 27 West 

th St., New York. 


ENGLISH GREY CALL DUCKS—HATCH- 
i Pure bred small type stock. Circular. 
Charles Coates, Meadville, Mo. 


REAL ESTATE 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. H. D. Hubbard, 1973 
. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


45 for 5 acres, beautiful lake front. 

50 for 10 acres, hunting camp site. 

92 for 50 acres, mixed farming, good market. 
$315 for 160 acres, wheat & dairy farm Manitoba. 
$378 for claim néar mines that have paid millions. 

Lots from ¥% acre to 2 square miles suitable for 
hunting, fishing, farming, mining, lumbering, sum; 
mer cottages, camp sites, etc. All offered at ten 
cents on the dollar of their value. $5 and $10 
down and easy monthly payments. Send for illus- 
trated list describing the above and hundreds of 
properties seized and sold for taxes. Send no 
money, send for list today so you will have first 
choice. TAX SALES SERVICE, 72 Queen Street 
West, District 5S, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTING FOREST RANGER, RAIL- 
way mail clerk and other government positions. 
Write for free particulars. Mokane, Dept. A-28, 
Denver, Colo. 


AGENTS—GUARANTEED GENUINE GOLD 
leaf letters, anyone can put on stores and office 
windows. Large profits, enormous demand. Free 
samples. Metallic Letter Co., 412 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. . EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co,, Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


FORMULAS, NEW ONES, DIFFERENT. 
Free lists. Mariden Co., Box B-1151, Tacoma, 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. 


with order. May forms close April Ist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the ‘‘real thing’”’ for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. _ ue and latest exclusive 

atterns free. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 

arehouse, 120 Gusensane Scotland. 


FISHERMEN: BUY YOUR HIGH QUAL- 
ity waterproof silk and linen fishing lines direct. 
Save one-third. Stamp brings you our assorted 
samples. Silkline Co., Dept. A, Pekin, Ill, 


FOR SALE—BUFFALO WOLF PUPS, 
tame as kittens, fifty dollars each, either sex. 
Straight from dens twenty-five dollars. Reserva- 
tions made when money is received. Shipped 
weaned May 7th. Adult males 100 Ibs., females 
80 Ibs. Affectionate as dogs. Pictures sent. Robt. 
Jones, Mgr., McCleery Wolf Pack, Kane, Pa. 


LET ME SEND YOU A DOZEN OF MY 
noted Dry Flies. Ticy make good when others 
fail on the Esopus, Neversink, Beaverkill and 
Willowemoc. Flies, $3 per doz. Roy Steenrod, 
Liberty, N. Y. 


PRRFECT ARROW POINTS FROM SOUTH- 
west Arkansas, 25c each. E. S. Byington, DeQueen, 
Arkansas, 


GUNS 


J. P. SAUER & SON, GUNS—RIFLES— 
automatic pistols, The world’s standard of quality 
for the past one and three-quarter centuries. Pre- 
war quality at pre-war prices. It will pay you 
to deal direct with the only authorized Sauer 
agent in America, The Sauer guarantee as well as 
our own back of every transaction. Address Sole 
American Agents, The Milford Company, Milford, 
Delaware. 


Sportsmen’s 
Book 
Catalog 


It contains descrip- 
tions of all leading 
outdoor books with 


prices. Keep it as 
a ready reference. 


Forest and Stream 


Publishing Co. 


221 W. 57th Street 
N. Y. City 


Remittance must be enclosed 


Motor Boats and Boat Motors 
By VICTOR W. PAGE and A. C. LEITCH 


All who are interested in motor boats, 
either as owners, builders or repairmen will 
find this latest work a most comprehensive 
treatise on the design, construction, operation 
and repair of motor boats and their power 
plants. It is really two complete books in one 
cover as it consists of two parts, each com- 
plete in itself. Part one deals with THE 
HULL AND ITS FITTINGS, part two con- 
siders THE POWER PLANT AND ITS 
AUXILIARIES. 
512 pages 


Illustrated Cloth, $4.00 


Camp Life and the Tricks of 
Trapping 
By W. H. GIBSON 


Comprehensive hints on camp shelter, log 
huts, bark shanties, woodland beds and bed- 
ding, boat and canoe building, and valuable 
suggestions on trappers’ food, etc., with ex- 
tended chapters on the trapper’s art, contain- 
ing all the “tricks’’ and valuable bait recipes 
of the profession; full directions for the use 
of the steel trap, and for the construction of 
traps of all kinds; detailed instructions for the 
capture of all fur-bearing animals; valuable 
recipes for the curing and tanning of fur 
skins, etc. 

Cloth, $1.50 


300 pages. Illustrated. 


Camping and Woodcraft 
By HORACE KEPHART 


In two volumes. Vol. I, Camping. Vol. Il, 
Woodcraft. The old edition of this book was 
the standard work on the subject for over ten 
years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two 
years had been spent in the undertaking. 
Vol. I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, 
camp cookery, etc., etc. Vol. Il, “Woodcraft,” 
deals chiefly with such shifts and expedients 
as are learned or practised in the wilderness 
itself, where we have nothing to choose from 
but the raw materials that lie around us. 
Contains over’‘a hundred illustrations. The 
volumes may be bought separately or in sets. 
Vol. I, 405 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Vol, Il, 479 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 


FOREST and STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
221 W. 57th ST. New York, N. Y. 
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Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar, Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 


worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Seni 
Postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request, 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 9%, Pree 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept.6 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


MILLER’S 
a 
BISCUITS | 


+ ESS Food 


SOLD EVERYWH ERE 
Ask your dealer f for MILLER’S A-1 Biscuits. Insist 

upon them and do pot accept substitutes. If he cannot 

supply you send $1.50 for 10-Ib. trial package postpaid, 

$1.75 west ot Rock 

BATTLE CREEK oe ‘FooD CO., Battie Creek, Mich. 


FREE ‘2.2 s0sx ov oszast 


ASK FOR IT TODAY! Points the way 
to profitable dog-raising. Devoted to dog 
remedies, nursing, 


and puppy diseases, 
management. Published bi-monthly. State 


number of dogs kept. I’ll send it free. 
Dog questions gladly answered. 


A. D. BURHANS, Publisher, Box 11-F, Waterloo, low 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 





POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Kriminal 
Rappo Von Der Ashland, Wisconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 





The field trial winner with a shooting dog’s 
brain. The lion of his tribe, bred in the 
purple. The greatest bird finder of his day 
and the sire of twenty winners. Puppies 
and trained dogs for sale. 


E. D. GARR, LaGrange, Kentucky 


Now is the Time to Buy Books on Fish- 
ing. Send for Sportsmen’s Book 
Catalog. 

FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 
221 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Rivington Valentine, Black and white male 


Spaniels 


Information of Value to Owners and Admirers 
of the Breed 


By JOHN 


WING to the fact that sporting 
QO spaniels, especially Springers, 
are gaining in popularity, as the 
all around hunting dog most suited to 
the United States, especially where the 
owner keeps only one dog, and being 
one of the first to advocate the use of 
the English Springer spaniel, a few 
words on training a spaniel, be he Field, 
Cocker, Sussex, Clumber or Springer, 
may be of benefit to the novice. 

First of all select a puppy with a 
big round head, one with lots of pep 
and dash, the bolder the better. When 
from ten to twelve weeks old, start him 
to retrieve your glove or any soft 
article he likes to play with. Three or 
four times is quite enough to begin 
with, and twice or three times a week. 
At four to five months old, he will be 
out at the walk every day and at this 
age it is well to start with the words 
of command that will be used through- 
out his training. The dog, no doubt, 
will know his name well by this time, 


STEWART. 


and answer to it, and as some of the 
main points in spaniel training are to 
drop your dog to hand, shot, wing or 
far-away work, it is essential that you 
start dropping him to the command 
“hup,” at the same time raising your 
hand. The easiest way to do this is to 
take your puppy out all alone; after 
letting him have a good run, call him 
to you and make him sit down, giving 
him the command “hup.” Hold him 
there a few minutes. Then back away 
from him with your hand still raised. 
If he follows, repeat the command until 
he does stay alone. Keep on increasing 
the distance daily until you can walk 
backward at least forty or fifty yards. 
Then have him drop while he is run- 
ning around. When this is fully mas- 
tered, you will have your dog well 
under command. 


ETRIEVING on command comes 
next. Drop your dog; throw the 
article used out twenty feet or so, keep- 


Bloom of Minot, white and liver-ticked female 
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ing the dog down with your other hand. 
Don’t let him run for it. Go for it 
yourself. Repeat a few times; then 
give the command, “bring,” and let him 
go out for it. See that he delivers right 
up to hand. 


OU may have to coax him to come 

back quickly with the article. A 
small reward at this stage may help 
him come back quickly, but in no case 
let him play with the article. Drop him 
again; throw out the article. Go for it 
yourself; then try him retrieving again. 
A few times daily and he will soon 
master retrieving when ordered to 
“bring.” 


A puppy should be tried with a gun 


early, at four or five months old. Have 
some one fire a pistol or .22 rifle when 
puppy is busy playing a hundred yards 
off to commence with, gradually com- 
ing closer. If he shows signs of being 
afraid, take him and pet him. Hold 
him, and have another shot fired some 
distance away. Very few spaniels are 
gun-shy; in fact only those that are 
made gun-shy by careless close shoot- 
ing. 

Swimming lessons are best com- 
menced in warm weather. If your dog 
won’t retrieve from water, by throwing 
an article in a few feet in shallow 
water, or follow you across a small 
stream, carry him in and let him wade 
out. Use patience—don’t force him. 
Repeat the lesson until he has to swim 
a few feet to get out. Then try him 
to go in for some article he likes to 
play with. Just wading at first; then 
a few feet further until he has to swim 
a few feet to get it. 


HAVE seen some puppies do their 

first retrieving from water. We will 
presume your puppy is now well under 
command, retrieves on land or water, 
and is not gun-shy. If over six months 
old, he should be taken to a field where 
game is to be found, and taught to find 
and flush same, being dropped as birds 
fly away, or rabbits move from their 
seats. Let him range well out at first 
and go as fast as he pleases, providing 
he doesn’t overrun his nose and pass 
over game. Missing game is a bad 
fault, as a spaniel’s work is to find the 
game, remain steady and later to re- 
trieve to hand all game shot or 
wounded. Therefore, watch that he 
works all his ground well, even if you 
have to walk back and forth to help 
him cover a beat forty or fifty yards 
wide. He must always work ahead of 
the gun and face all cover regardless 
of how thick it may be, as the thickest 
places generally hold the most game, 
especially fur. If now steady to game, 
and shooting season is open, the gun 
should be taken along and a few head 
of game shot. It is not a good policy 
to let him retrieve all game as it is 
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BOB ARMSTRONG’S 
Distemper Medicine 


The product of years of experience 
with Distemper cases. This is no patent 
medicine but the greatest Distemper 
killer the world has ever seen. 


GUARANTEED to cure 99% of 
Distemper cases if taken in time 
and according to instructions. 


Put up in tablet or powder form. 
Packages, enough for four dogs, 
price $7.50. 
Leaves no after-effects such as 
Chorea, etc. 


The best life insurance you can put on 
your dogs. 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
ROBA, ALA. 





SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Made according to the old health and stamina- 
building formula which for more than half a 
century has made SPRATT’S the first choice 
of owners, breeders and exhibitors the world 
For an occasional change of diet feed 


SPRATT’S OVALS 


the new pocket dog biscuit for all sizes and 
A well-balanced, nourishing “Meat 
Fibrine” food. Write 
for samples and send 
two cents for new 







book on feeding. 


Newark, N. J. 








Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 


San Francisco St. Louis 














If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 
he will be sensitive 
across the loins, his urine will be 
high-colored and frequently voided, 
his coat will be harsh and staring, 
his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and sal va ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 
Dent's Tablets, a kidney alterative 
and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


5oCents The Dent Medicine Co., "rere 
















“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
“Character plus Appearance.” 
You can pay more but you can’t 


get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
RONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





East Turnpike 









“Dog and Black Fox Insurance” 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 


Lowest rates. 


LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, + Illinois 
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Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince IT 
* * * * * * * * 
English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 
puppies will make real bird dogs. Priced at $50 


and up. 
C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 








A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Banrock Boarding, Training, and Breeding Kennels 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Dogs boarded, house and yard broken. 


Force retrieving a specialty. Best equipped and 


most elegantly appointed kennels in the country. Dip room, sun room, cook, kitchen, cleaning- 


room. Dogs brushed and combed every day. 
Special rates and kennels for 3 or more dogs. 
all times. Puppies broken. 


Grouse and quail dogs for sale. 


50 large, shady runs with large, roomy kennels. 
Terms very reasonable. Open for inspection at 
Reference, by permission: 


Theo. Sturges, F. T. Bedford, W. M. Fleischmann (16 years in charge of his kennels). 


Phone 147-13 


HENRY BERTRAM, 
Fairfield, Conn. 
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English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breedi 

FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


DOGDOM 


America’s Greatest Dog Ma_ azine 
Devoted to all breeds 


Monthly articles by Freeman Llovd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 


DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bidg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DO YOU WANT A 


Wonderful 
Dog 
Catalogue 


FREE? 


Everything You Need for Your Dog 
Collars — Chains — Medicines 
Write to 


VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc. 
45th St. & Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FISHERMEN—ANGLERS 


Do You Want to Make Your Own Rod? 

Build It From Butt to Top? Wind It? 

Varnish It? Put on the Mountings? 
Complete It? 


For twenty years I have specialized 
in rod construction and am now in a 
position to offer this service to 
Sportsmen throughout the country. 


Unmounted Hand-Made Split Bamboo 
Glued and Ready to Mount Materials to 
Complete 


Rod 
Per Set Per Set 


For Fly Rods, 3-piece with 
extra tip $1 
For Bait Bass Rods, 3-piece 
with extra tip 10,00 
For Bait Casting Rods, 2- 
Piece with extra tip.... 
For Light Bait Casting 
Rods, 2-piece with extra 
tip \ 8.00 
For Dry Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 
For Wet Fly Salmon Rods, 
3-piece with extra tip... 18.00 12.00 
Materials to complete above rods include full sets of 
German Silver Mountings, Ring Cork Grips, Agate 
First Guides and tops, sets of Guides, Winding Silk, 
Hardener, Varnish, Brushes and Rod Cement. Rod 
repairing also neatly done. Estimates given. All 
correspondence given personal attention. 


CHAS. J. MOHR, 214%;-120tb St., Richmond 


9 Hill, Long Island, New York 


$ 6.75 
6.75 


10.00 8.00 


9.00 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


shot, as this has a tendency to tempt 
him to run in to all game that is shot 
at. Better only an occasional one to 
start with, and see that he brings it in 
quickly, at the gallop if possible, and 
up to hand. 


UMBLING with game is another 
fault, also pottering while questing 
for game. Personally I have no use 
for a slow pottering worker. Dash 
and courage is required of a spaniel if 
he is to be a high class working dog that 
can be worked in all kinds of weather 
and in difficult cover. If following a 
live foot scent, the command, “gone 
away” should be given. The com- 
mand “lie on” to encourage him to 
quest for game. “Seek dead” when 
you want him to quest for dead 
game, the whistle to keep him within 
gun range. The fewer commands used 
the better, as there are less chances of 
your dog misunderstanding them, and 
the check cord should not be used except 
as the last resort to get results. The 
whip is handy around the kennels, but 
is useless for training purposes. Use 
the playful method and never let a 
young dog lose your confidence. Span- 
iels, like all other animals, are not born 
alike. Therefore, different methods 
have to be used as the occasion arises 
to get the best results. 


HAVE shot over the different vari- 

eties of spaniels but think the Clum- 
ber spaniel the easiest to handle, and 
the English Springer perhaps the hard- 
est to handle, but when thoroughly 
broken, he is the dog best suited to this 
country, where all kinds of game, in- 
cluding both upland and waterfowl are 
shot over the same dog. 

Spaniels will be used extensively this 
coming season in every State and in a 
few years may become the most popular 
hunting dog in America. 


B. C. Hunting and Trapping 
Conditions 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 

AM glad to inform you that I have 

much to say about this section of the 
country. My partner and I surveyed 
the east wing of our line last week, 
built a cabin, trap houses, etc. I found 
the country well stocked with game, 
and due to an early fall of snow, we 
were able to see signs of fur—a fair 
amount of marten, lynx, weasel and co- 
yote. Bear signs were frequent, but at 
this time of the year the bear are found 
close to their dens, on the north slope 
of the mountains. After this run, we 
took packs and went west, surveying 
trails and routes, making permanent 
camp at the head of a lake, situated 
on a high plateu. Your letter head is 
a true picture of our camp. We built 
a large cabin here, and blazed our lines 


-in three directions. While at this camp 


one foot of snow fell, making it very 
hard to get our supplies in. On this 
wing of our line we found lynx tracks 
very plentiful One night a lynx came 
within ten feet of our tent. The tracks 
of cougar, marten, weasel, wolf, and 
coyote were seen, while in the lake we 
have muskrat and beaver. I spent a 
day “hunting for the larder,” bagging a 
large buck not far from the cabin, (the 
.250 Savage doing the job.) I ran 
onto the tracks of five bear during the 
day; they were all heading toward the 
northern slope of a rugged steep moun- 
tain that forms the east wall of the 
valley of the “South Fork.” Huge 


‘slides are seen along this mountainside 


where the grizzlies feed in the spring. 
My partner knows the country thor- 
oughly and he showed me where he saw 
seven large grizzlies last spring. I 
took a snapshot of the mountainside 
where the grizzlies and smaller bear 
have their dens. If the picture turns 
out well I will send it to you. We still 
have one cabin to build, supplies to 
pack in and game to get for the other 
cabins and the trapping season is but 
a few days away. I come down to the 
wagon road every two weeks to get the 
mail, otherwise we are thirty miles in 
the mountains from the closest ranch. 
We are leaving to-morrow for the 
southernmost end of our line where a 
“shelter cabin” will be built; from there 
we will work three high basins, cross- 
ing the 8,000 foot summits that sepa- 
rate these basins. Our line will be from 
75 to 85 miles long, counting branch 
lines. We will have five cabins in the 
mountains, with my partner’s house 
for headquarters. Mountain goats are 
found in fair numbers throughout most 
of the summits we cross. I will be 
able to submit some photographs and 
stories as soon as you have a place for 
them in your journal. My camera 
works overtime when I get on these 
8,000 foot summits, where, lying before 
you are miles and miles of timbered 
valley and rugged peaks, sign of man 
is seldom seen, but wild life is found in 
abundance. I am very sorry that I was 
too late to bag a grizzly this fall, but 
next spring I’ll have the time, and I 
know, not one, but a dozen, valleys 
where I’m certain of getting a shot at a 
grizzly. 
NEIL M. LINDsEy, 
Rexmount, 
B. C. 


It will identify you. 





